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Lavinia. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


CHaprer XY. 


HE 28th of May has come, and the inevitable has happened. 
This inevitable is not that Lavinia Carew has become 
Lavinia Campion. On the contrary, her wedding stands post- 
poned for a week, viz. to the 4th of June. The delay is in 
no degree attributable to her, but is caused by the illness of that 
uncle whose over-haste to be well, and determination to treat 
serious sickness with that high hand which it will never endure, 
has landed him in the same morass as it had done Féodorovna. 
With a reluctance proportioned to his extravagant eagerness for 
the object in view, with many racy expressions, and a refreshing 
shower of renewed insults, both wholesale and retail, distilling 
upon his patient son, Sir George has had to acquiesce in the 
deferring for an additional eight days of the attainment of his 
heart’s desire. 

Perhaps the inevitable might have been avoided if one of 
several things had happened or not happened. If Sir George 
had yielded to his niece’s earnest entreaties to be allowed to nurse 
him, instead of insisting on her confining herself to a couple of 
runs up to London, each of so few hours’ duration as to involve 
no swelling of the reckoning at the “d——d pot-house;” if 
Rupert had not been kept or kept himself in such close attendance 
on his father as to have no time to see how ill his own affairs 
were faring ; if Féodorovna had been permitted to complete her 
cure, and exercise momently supervision over her captive at home, 
instead of being despatched to Brighton—metaphorically kicking 
and screaming, it is true—but still despatched by a determined 
doctor and a for once unbullyable father; if Binning’s name had 
not appeared among the list of officers upon whom the Queen was 
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pleased to bestow the Victoria Cross; if Mafeking had not been 
relieved! If, if! the convenient, curtsying, carneying preposition, 
which has salved every malefactor’s conscience since the world 
began! For the malefactor in question it is but a very imperfect 
unguent, desperate as is the perseverance with which she uses it. 

If, if, if! A whole procession of them pass before her in the 
wakeful silence of the night; and she gives herself the full benefit 
of them all, But at every morning watch, what a traitor she 
stands at her own bar! To have taken advantage of “ her men’s” 
absence—the very phrase, lifelong in its employment, seems to 
reek of hypocrisy—to have taken advantage of their absence, 
of the heavy sickness of the one, and the selfless devotion of the 
other, to play them this coward’s trick! Yet her infidelity has 
only been of the soul, not of the body. Complete as has been 
and is the unfaithfulness to Rupert of her heart and pulses, up 
to the 28th of May there has been no physical contact between 
her and Binning beyond that one grateful touch of a sick man’s 
lips upon his nurse’s hand, at which not the most monopolising 
of lovers could carp. When her self-contempt grows unendurable 
she drags this creditable fact of outward propriety to the front, 
pushing it before her, and hiding behind it at Conscience’s 
judgment-seat. 

And she has struggled! What means has she not used? what 
cruel, branding, searing remedies has not she tried—even to that 
extremest one of belittling, in her for intériewr, him whom her 
whole aching soul and racing blood call out upon as her only lord 
and love? Has not she haled to the foreground and set in 
malicious order his deficiencies? told herself to what a common 
type he belongs—just the yea and nay, straight, unintellectual 
Anglo-Saxon fighting man ? his character, how inferior in interest 
and complexity to Rupert’s; his mind, how much less subtle; 
his apprehension, how much less quick; his understanding of 
_herself, how infinitely inferior? And having quite demolished 
him, having left him scarcely comely and barely brave, she falls 
on his neck in the secretest recesses of her inveterately guilty 
heart, and begs his pardon with tears. It is not because he is a 
hero or a dunce that she loves him. It is for the reason which 
was already very old when Montaigne penned it: “ Parce que 
c’était, moi! Parce que c’était, lui!” 

By the date of the Relief of Mafeking, Binning is able to get 
about a little with a stick, and even to assist with his presence 
and advice at the bonfire which, by “kind permission of Mr. and 
Mrs. Prince,” has had its site transferred, for his special benefit 
by its builders, the young Darcys, from their own stable-yard to 
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the ampler area of the Chestnuts. Not that the Rectory does 
not blaze too with subsidiary flames, and breaks out into a forest 
of flags that makes the bunting which had celebrated Ladysmith 
sink into insignificance. It would seem impossible that anything 
could carry the patriotic elation of the clergyman’s family to a 
higher pitch than it has already reached, yet it is sensibly 
heightened by the providential coincidence of which the poultry- 
yard is the scene, viz. that it is Baden Powell who brings out 
thirteen chickens on the very day of the raising of the siege. The 
fact is the more remarkable as two other generals, who were set 
upon the same day, but were wanting in the patient assiduity 
of B. P., produced nothing but addled eggs. It is not the 
Mafeking news, soul-stirring and spirit-lifting as it is, which has 
produced the inevitable. There is a safe publicity and generality 
in the emotion it evokes; and Lavinia, hurling billets of wood on 
to the bonfire, and being exhorted, directed, and scolded by 
Binning, leaning on the top of his staff, which he ultimately, in 
the excitement of the moment, throws in too, is in far less peril 
than Lavinia chokingly reading aloud to its recipient the little 
paragraph which announces that he is among those to whom the 
Victoria Cross is to be awarded. She struggles through the 
small naked record of his achievement. 

“Captain Binning, —th Hussars, who was in command of a 
troop, held an important position for some time against heavy 
odds; and when compelled to retire, saw all his men into safety, 
and then, though he had himself been wounded in the left lung, 
supported Lieutenant Henley, who was unable to walk, until 
the latter was again hit and apparently killed, Captain Binning 
being himself again dangerously wounded a short time after.” 

At the end, her hand goes out to clasp his as naturally as a 
man-comrade’s would have done. 

“For the first time I know how it happened! You never 
would tell me!” 

During a minute or two he can only answer her by a hand-grip, 
whose vigour argues a recovered hold upon life and manhood ; 
then— 

“Tt is a great surprise,” he says, not very steadily. “I did 
not even know that I had been recommended for it.” 

“Do not say that you are not glad!” she cries, with a high 
unnatural laugh, which, in her normal state, she would have 
repudiated as neurotic, “ Do not say that Tom, Dick, and Harry 
deserved it better!” 

As she looks at him in triumphant challenging prohibition, at 
his face, still that of one stunned by the shock of a so great and 
K 2 
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honourable joy, a thin image of Rupert seems to pass vapourishly 
between them—not of Rupert the admirable son, the delicate 
reticent lover, the perfectly comprehending friend, but of Rupert 
in white effeminacy, paling at the mere memory of a jibbing 
horse. Yet the Victoria Cross is no more answerable than 
Mafeking and her bonfire for the happening of the inevitable, 
That is ironically reserved for the 28th, the day on which Lavinia 
was to have been married to Rupert. If it could have been 
staved off for twenty-four hours, it would never have happened ; 
since on the 29th Binning is to depart for Southampton to join 
the s.s. Nubia, which is taking out to the Cape drafts for half a 
dozen regiments already depleted by the enteric and the Boer. 

The day has dawned with a splendour as ironical as all else 
belonging to it. Lavinia is no longer at the Chestnuts, where 
her services have ceased to be required, and whither Féodorovna 
has returned, fully recovered and ay hysterical, to see the 
last of her ex-patient. 

The Rectory children are all more or less bunged with tears, 
against which they bravely contend, and have eluded Miss Brine, 
and the inadequate consolation offered by her, that after all 
Captain Binning is no blood relation, and that six weeks ago they 
had never seen him, to seek the more perfect sympathy of “ Lavy.” 
But “Lavy” is not so nice as usual ; and though they find her 
wandering about her garden with no apparent occupation, she 
shows so little desire to hear or reciprocate their lamentations 
that they leave her in puzzled disappointment. Their mother, 
presently missing them, divining and disapproving their design, 
hastens after them; and finding them hanging, with only very 
partially recovered spirits, over that unexpected tit’s nest in the 
disused watering-can, which their jealous care has watched over 
since earliest eggdom, gravely dismisses them, and joins her friend. 

Without speaking, the rector’s wife directs her own steps and 
. those of a companion who seems scarcely to know, and not at all 
to care, where she is or what is being done with her, to the walled 
seclusion of the kitchen garden, as being less open to observation 
than the sloping lawn before the house. Yet at first the pre- 
caution seems unnecessary. There is nothing for any prying 
eye to see, nor ear to hear. 

“Sir George and Rupert come back to-day ?” 

“No; to-morrow.” 

“ Will the workmen be out of the house ?” 

“Not quite.” 

Silence; apparently numb on the one side; certainly self- 
reproachful on the other. 
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“What could have possessed me,” Mrs. Darcy asks herself, “to 
allude to the papering and painting of the nurseries? ” 

Lavinia remains absolutely dumb. A despair so lifeless and 
inarticulate frightens the elder woman; and, after a minute or 
two of anxious cogitation, she tries the effect of a douche of cold 
water on her companion’s apparently swooned soul. 

“T did not think you would have collapsed like this! ” 

It is partially successful. “I have not collapsed. Since you 
know, having dragged it out of me, there is no need to pretend 
before you; but when it matters, I shall not collapse.” 

“He is coming to bid you good-bye to-day ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Is—is that wise?” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care.” 

There is sucha dull doggedness in the tone, such a clutch upon 
the interview referred to implied in it, that Mrs. Darcy gives a 
gasp. 

“It won’t be good-bye!” she says presently, in a low tone of 
conviction—“ it cannot be!” 

Lavinia does not answer; not in the least, as her friend is 
distressfully aware, because she is acquiescent; but simply 
because the statement is not worth contradicting. 

“T can’t stand by and see a crime committed!” Susan says, 
talking low and very quickly, and trying not to let her agitation 
get the better of her. “If you feel that it is a task beyond your 
strength, I will speak to Rupert for you; at the least hint, the 
least suggestion—heroically unselfish as he is——” 

“You used not to admire him so much!” puts in the other 
with a bitter dryness. 

“It is quite true, and it is perfectly fair that you should 
remind me of it,” rejoins Mrs. Darcy, humbly and ruefully ; far 
too intent on her object to resent or even notice any blow that 
her self-esteem may suffer on the way to it. “I was paltry 
enough to allow myself to be blinded by his silly little foibles to 
his great qualities; but of late, during Sir George’s illness, 
realising, as I have done—as every one must have done—all that 
he has had to give up, and with what perfect self-effacement he 
has done it—— ” 

Lavinia breaks in upon her with a terrible jocosity. 

“You have forgiven him his old lace and his Elzevirs! Well, 
better late than never ! ” 

Her friend stares at her with aghast, wide-open grey eyes, as 
of one who sees a hideous blighting transformation taking place 
in a dear and familiar object. 
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“You are right!” she says, under her breath. “I thought him 
completely unworthy of you, so unworthy that your loss would 
cause him very little pain so long as he could keep, as you say, 
his ‘old lace and his Elzevirs ;’ while in another direction I saw 
or thought I saw, a possibility———” Her voice dies falteringly 
away. 

Lavinia looks at her stoically. “You need not distress your- 
self; you have neither made nor marred in the matter.” 

Another grim silence. 

“ Will you empower me to tell Rupert ?” 

“Tell him what ?” 

“ Will you tell him yourself?” 

“Tell him what? ‘There is nothing to tell.” 

The rector’s wife pauses, brought up against this wall of 
senseless brazen denial; her thin sensitive face even whiter than 
its white wont; but she is not easily baffled, nor apt to abandon 
a task because it wrings her withers. 

“My dear,” she says, gently taking hold of the girl’s coldly 
pendant hand, and using an endearment uncommon to her, being 
one sparing of banal caresses, “do you think that you are doing 
Rupert a kindness in providing him with a wife who avoids his 
look, winces at his voice and shudders at his touch ?” 

“What the eye does not see, the heart does not feel. He will 
never know!” There is a wretched callousness in her voice, 
whose counterfeitness a slight shiver betrays. 

“ Not know! Rupert not know!” 

The words, and the inflection that accompanies them, bring 
home to Lavinia the fact, on which she has often laughingly 
expatiated to her friend, of the extraordinary intuitive knowledge 
of her possessed by Rupert; of her absolute inability to keep one 
half-thought or fancy from his ken. That he should so turn over 
and handle the innocent trivialities of her mind and heart, has 
formerly been a matter of jest. Now the thought that there will 
be no secret place in her soul into which she can retire from him 
with her terrible secret, no gourd under whose shade she can sit 
hugging her misery undetected, breaks down the fortification 
of her numbness, and leaves the breach open for active 
conscious agony to march up and take possession. She draws 
her cold fingers from Mrs. Darcy’s pitying clasp, and turns 
upon her. 

“T do not know what object you propose to yourself by putting 
me to this torture!” she says, “I think a person should be 
fully in possession of the facts of a case before she ventures to 
give an opinion upon it.” 
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“That is quite true,” replies the other, gently, too full of deep 
compassion for the writhing soul before her to resent either the 
tone or the words used ; “ but does it apply to mo?” 

“Yes,” replies Lavinia, her insensibility seeming to give way to 
a far more distressing and unnatural access of wild discourtesy ; 
“yes, a hundred times yes! You have undertaken the manage- 
ment of my affairs without in the least understanding them. 
If I were to take your advice, if I were to jili Rupert as you so 
shamefully suggest to me, how much the better should I be? how 
much the nearer——?” She stops dead short, unable to name 
that never-to-be-reached goal, 

“ What do you mean?” 

“What do I mean?” speaking very slowly. ‘I should have 
thought that it did not need a conjurer to discover that! I mean 
that Jam not the only person you would have to convince!” 

“ What?” 

“Has it never occurred to you that there may be an obstacle 
on his side too?” (It is plain that the possessive pronoun here 
does not refer to Rupert.) 

“No,” breathlessly. 

“Don’t you think ." 

In the determination to master a tongue restive to such utter- 
ance, Lavinia pronounces her words with a clear incisiveness that, 
even at this crucial moment, makes Mrs. Darcy gauge apprehen- 
sively the distance that parts the tragedy in which she is taking 
part from the tranquil prose of the gardener potting cuttings 
under a shed. 

“Don’t you think it might strike Captain Binning that he has 
done them almost enough harm already?” 

“Don’t speak quite so loud!” in quick-breathing entreaty. 
“ You mean about Bill?” 

“Mightn’t it occur to him that, having robbed them of Bill, 
it would not be behaving very handsomely to rob them of me too?” 

The rector’s wife shakes her head mournfully. ‘ Isn’tita little 
late to think of that? He has done that already!” 

“ What has he done?” asks Lavinia, standing at bay, with a 
fierce white face of dogged championship. ‘ What do you lay to 
his charge? Once he kissed my hand,—it was this one,” smiting 
it with the forefinger of the other; “but it was only to thank 
me for nursing him. That was his one crime! That was all 
he has ever done—all he ever will do!” In her breaking voice, in 
her passion-pinched face, there is but little attempt to disguise 
the poignancy of the smart that the belief in that reticence brings 
with it. 
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“Not even if he comes to bid you good-bye?” 

Lavinia’s eyes, awhile ago so dead, light up ominously. 

“ You think that I ought not to let him come?” she asks between 
two panting breaths. 

“To. 

“That it would be wiser in me not to see him again?” 

“ Yes,” 

Lavinia throws out her hands with a gesture of reckless 
defiance, 
“Then I will be unwise!” 


CuapTer XVI. 


“ Jesu, defend me; for then I rewarded your father and your brother 
right eyil for their great goodness.” 


Ir is not long before Miss Carew has the opportunity either to 
put into execution or repent of the intention announced by her; 
for scarcely has Mrs. Darcy turned her back upon the scene of her 
failure, in crestfallen but quite unresentful sadness, before the 
successor whose coming she had deprecated isannounced. Lavinia 
has let her friend go without any expression of apology or regret, 
and has watched her depressed slight back disappearing through 
the churchyard without one feeling but a vague sense of relief 
that she is out of the way. 

It takes all the self-control with which the rector’s wife is so 
plentifully endowed, to enable her to receive, with the proper 
amount of concern, the news, which reaches her when scarcely 
within the Rectory gate, that Baden Powell has done to death 
two of his Mafeking chickens, by the simple process of putting 
his large yellow foot upon them, and keeping it there in serene 
unconsciousness of their departing squeaks. Her réle is rendered 
easier by the fact that the children’s own grief at the catastrophe 
is much less than it would have been on any other day in the 
year, being merged in the far acuter one of their hero-playmate’s 
departure. There is nothing very heroic in the utterance with 
which their idol is answering the mute look which is the only 
greeting Lavinia can control herself into offering him. 

“Am Ia greater scarecrow than you expected in this coat? 
I was told by a man I met in Pall Mall on Tuesday that I 
looked like a clothes-peg! Well, one might easily look like 
a worse thing; and, thank God, I never had much superfluous 
flesh!” 

It is clear that he scarcely knows what he is saying; and that 
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though his speech is perfectly rational in its triviality, it is so 
more by instinct and habit than by any conscious command over 
tongue or thought. 

“The doctors passed you? ” she asks, squeezing?out the words 
with a parsimony that proves how little trust she, for her part, 
can place in her organ of utterance. 

“Yes; they said that the voyage would finish setting me up. 
So it will.” 

The last clause is, as the girl feels, a reassurance addressed to 
the grudging doubt and negation in her eyes—the eyes that 
verify how loosely the clothes hang on a frame that betrays 
the fact more plainly than a less largely built one would have 
done. How easily, how reasonably, how nothing more than 
humanly, they—that callous Medical Board—might have sent 
him back—so little more than half-cured as he is—for another 
fortnight, another week! Another week! yes; that he might be 
here to dance at her wedding! 

“So this is your home! This is where you have spent your 
life?” Binning says, looking round at the room seen for the first 
and last time, and in which, in fancy, he will have to set her 
beside the armchair that he divines to be Sir George’s. 

He pauses, not for the moment quite equal to bear placing, 
even in imagination, the jeune ménage. Yet he will not spare 
himself the pain of knowing what corner of the fragrant homely 
room that bears the imprint of her and her tastes and occupations, 
will shelter the warm domestic nearness to each other of husband 
and wife. 

“Tell me where you all sit, that, when I am gone, I may 
picture you.” 

“That is Uncle George’s chair,” she says, pointing to the one 
that the young man had rightly assigned to the house’s master ; 
and then stops. 

“ And Rupert’s ?” 

“Rupert has no particular chair.” After a moment, “ Rupert 
always chooses whatever seat he thinks no one else wants; that is 
Rupert’s theory of life—and his practice.” 

The tribute seems wrung out of her; yet she makes it, and 
handsomely too. 

He gives a little nod of acquiescence, inwardly shocked at his 
own want of generosity in being able to do no more, yet—inwardly 
also—writhing at her praise. 

“And you have lived here always ? ” 

“Yes, always; that is, ever since Uncle George picked me out 
of the gutter,’ She gives a forced laugh, and goes on, “ You 
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know that when I was a destitute baby he saved me from the 
workhouse ?” 

“Yes, you told me.” 

“ Your tone says that I have repeated it ad nauseam. Well, I 
have to do it, lest—though you would hardly think such a thing 
possible—I may forget it. Iam very near doing it sometimes.” 

“*T do not believe it.” 

There is a grit and manliness in his voice that almost contradicts 
the passion in his eyes—eyes in which, for all their passion, there 
is room too for a wondering consternation at the metamorphosis 
wrought in his sweet, calm nurse and comrade. 

“Shall we go out of doors?” he asks, after a moment or two of bur- 
densome silence, “We have had so few hours out of doors together.” 

She reads his thought. They will be safer—safer from them- 
selves and from each other—out of doors. It had been her own, 
and she is almost sure that she had meant to act in accordance 
with it! yet that it should come from him causes her a dull 
surprise, painful through all its dulness. 

“Where would you like to go?” she asks, when they stand 
together on the garden sward facing the familiar view, the 
distance clearly azure-blue to-day, but over which, as she has so 
often triumphantly explained to visitors, a grey mist is apt to lie 
while her upland is in radiant sunshine. To-day the cases are 
reversed. Sunshine bathes the distance; it is on her heart that 
the fog lies thick. ‘“ Where would you like to go?” she repeats. 
“To the Rectory, to bid good-bye to the children ?” 

It is out-Heroding Herod to suggest that their last hour shall 
be spent in company, and her heart stands still until his answer 
comes. If it is an assent, all danger will be over, and of that she 
ought to be glad. But it is not. 

“Show me some pleasant walk where you often go.” 

The motive which dictates the request is the same that had 
made him ask which chair she is wont to occupy in the drawing- 
room? He is collecting frames for the gallery of pictures of her 
that is to hang in his heart. 

She gives a slight assenting nod, and sets off with an undecided 
step, turning over in her mind, with a view to choosing it, which 
of her familiar paths is the one that is least associated with 
Rupert’s companionship. It is safe, at all events, to begin with 
the churchyard. Every new-comer is shown the gigantic brother 
yews, and told how much is the eight-century girth of the largest one. 

“It measures thirty-four feet in circumference,” she says, in a 
dull show-woman’s voice, as she has said scores of times before to 
politely astonished visitors. 
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And then they stand silent, staring at the erebus of shade above 
their heads, at the enormous branch which, in some former storm 
—now itself long ago—has shown symptoms of breaking away 
from the colossal trunk, and has taken such a gigantic prop to 
support it, From under the eternal night of the tree, day is seen 
to laugh over the rather neglected green mounds around—neglected 
as rural church-yards are discreditably often apt to be, but over 
which the kindly wild flowers are waving unbidden. 

“Tf you outlive me, which is unlikely, this is where you may 
finally think of me,” says Lavinia, speaking at last. “It is not 
very imaginative of one to live and die on the same quarter of an 
acre, is it? The entrance to our vault is on the other side of the 
church.” She gives her piece of information with a sort of 
alacrity, in contrast to the muffled dulness of her last sentences. 

“You say it as if you were telling me a piece of good news.” 

“You wished to know where I generally sit and walk. I 
thought you might carry your interest a step further, and like to 
know where I am to lie.” 

He turns aside, as if to examine one of the chipped truisms on 
a lichened headstone; but not before she has seen a glimpse, and 
divined the rest, of the disfigurement her cruel and unworthy 
appeal to his pity has worked on his still sickness-thinned and 
hollowed face. A bitter pang of self-condemnation adds itself to 
a mocking memory of one, and the most emphatic, of Féodorovna’s 
nursing injunctions—to be sure not to mention any subject in the 
least painful to her patient. Is this the way in which she is 
fulfilling it? He is trying his hardest to behave like an honour- 
able gentleman; and instead of helping him, she is—because it 
gives herself some relief from her intolerable pain—setting the 
stumbling-block of her cowardly bid for compassion in his way. 
She half puts out her hand to touch the sleeve which still bags 
upon his arm; then draws it back. 

“T have thought of a walk,” she says, in a better and braver voice. 

Up a steep cart-track, skirting a hop-garden, where the soaring 
poles and lofty roof of inter-twisted network tell of the faith that 
the now infant plants, scarcely beginning to clasp their supports, 
will presently engreen the whole land; then down one of its 
naked aisles ; across two cheerful meadows, where strong lambs 
are capering among the buttercups; toa gate that gives entrance 
to a brake, in whose midst an inconspicuous pool half hides itself 
and its water-hens. Lavinia pauses, with her hand on the top 
bar, and an expression of doubt in her face, The place looks 
more solitary thanits wont. Will he think that she has betrayed 
him into an ambush even more dangerous than that of the house 
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—he, between whom and herself, all along climbing upland, and 
through sunny pasture, the dead Bill and his living kinsmen have 
seemed almost visibly to walk ? 

“Tt is scarcely a wood,” she says hesitatingly. ‘“ There is not 
a tree of more than twenty years’ growth, and the nightingales 
sing so loudly here that they will save us the trouble of talking.” 

His answer is to give the gate an unsuccessful push. 

“Tt is locked.” 

“That is very unusual,” she answers, for an instant harbouring 
and at once angrily dismissing from her mind a superstitious idea 
that the homely obstacle may be Balaam’s winged prohibitory 
angel in a different dress. “It is almost always open; but 
nothing is easier than to climb it.” 

He swings himself obediently over, and stands on the other side to 
give her his aid. But she motions him away, crying almost repel- 
lantly— 

“Goon! goon! I do not need any help.” 

If he receives her into his arms, even in the mechanical and 
prosaic civility of assisting her to bestride a five-barred gate, she 
knows that were ten thousand dead Bills and living Ruperts to 
interpose their pale prohibitions, the inevitable must happen. 

Lavinia has spoken accurately. The pleasant spot in which 
their agility has landed her and her companion is not a wood. 
It is merely one of those low green tangles of hazel and maybush, 
sapling chestnut, and gnarly willow, whose woof is nowhere too 
thick to let in a thrifty shower of temperate sunbeams; and 
through the woof of whose carpet the blue hyacinth dye runs 
dim and rich, A path not wide enough to admit of any couple 
save a lover-pair walking abreast, girdles the little sheet of water 
at quiet play with its dancing flies and leaping fish and placidly 
oaring moorhens. From the heart of one of those brakes, whose 
semi-privacy seems to provoke the nightingale to uttermost 
, extremity of song, one is now turning his whole little brown 
body, dimly seen sitting on a hawthorn bow, into a shout of 
heavenly self-congratulation upon finding himself in such a 
beautiful May world, and with a demand for love too exquisitely 
worded to be denied. 

Arrived at the pool-side, within a few yards of him, the human 
couple, of whom he is so much too joyful to be the little spokes- 
man, stand quite still, in fear of scaring him; but in his happy 
little heart there is no room for fear, and from the look of the 
poor souls he knows that they are not enemies. 

“T told you that he would save us the trouble of talking,” says 
Lavinia under her breath. 
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He has ‘saved the lesser singers of his own genus the same 
trouble, apparently; for whether quelled or entranced, or 
learning those imitations which they will afterwards practise 
with clever inferiority, they are dumbed. 

Lavinia listens at first with a sense of relief. The divine 
organ that lies in that little parcel of feathers is uttering all the 
longings, all the merging of two into one, all the fruition-nearing 
desires to which she may never, never give voice. To the deceit 
of that seeming relief succeeds an intolerable revolt. Why should 
she of all creation alone be silent? Why should not she for once 
speak out? Why, since this little island of time upon which they 
stand is their very own, since they have no future, since they have 
been ironically given this one half-hour to show them what life 
might have been—why should not they be wise, and, pushing aside 
those dim ghosts which they themselves have quixotically inter- 
posed between the aching reality of their own bruised hearts, slake 
their terrible thirst for each other in one first and last draught ? 

The temptation to throw herself upon his breast is so strong, 
that to her dazed senses she almost seems to herself to have 
already yielded to it, though in effect she has only stood in pale 
maidenliness at his side; but the illusion is so vivid, and the re- 
actionary shock of horror at herself so potent, that she walks with 
unsteady haste away from her companion towards the singer, 
whom her movement puts to flight. 

“You have frightened him away!” says the young man, 
standing still on the path. 

“Yes; I am glad.” 

“Glad! That is not a word that one seems to have much 
use for just now!” 

His tone tells her that the temptation is strong upon him too, 
and his action, in adding two or three more yards to those she 
has already set between them, that in deadly struggle he is 
grappling with it. If she were his true love, would not she 
come to his aid? With a prodigious effort she clears the red 
mist from before her eyes, and steadies the trembling in her 
traitorous hands. Then, rejoining him, and beginning to resume 
the walk that their charmed ears had first interrupted, she says 
in a tone to whose cheerfulness she tries with all the force of her 
will-power not to give a hysterical ring— 

“After all, there is a good deal to be glad of, if one comes 
to think of it—your recovery, your Victoria Cross——” 

“Yes,” indistinctly ; but with an effort, whose suffering manli- 
ness she recognises, to follow her lead—*“ yes; I am a sweep to 
complain |” 
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It nerves her to new effort. ‘Was not Féodorovna very much 
excited at your getting it?” her terror of herself driving her on 
into a torrent of trivial questions. “How is Féodoroyna? is she 
yellow still?” 

“No; not at all.” 

“Ts she quite herself again ?—quite recovered ?” 

“She is supposed to be.” 

“But you think that she is not?” 

“T think she is—rather—hysterical.” 

Lavinia’s feverish trickle of inquiry drops into silence. Between 
the lines of his brief words, and in the constraint of his tone, she 
reads that the method adopted by Miss Prince to show her 
hysteria has been to throw herself into his arms, as she had done 
by letter into General ’s, and has volunteered to follow him 
round the globe, as she had generously done in the case of his 
predecessor. Well, she herself has been within an ace of a 
similar action during the last five minutes. She ought, therefore, 
to feel a sympathy for the same abandonment on the part of 
another. And yet, although Miss Carew knows, as well as if 
ehe had been present at the drama, that Féodorovna has remained 
in Binning’s arms not a moment longer than the space of time 
needed for him to find a chair in which to deposit her, yet a 
dizzying jealousy seizes her at the thought that, though only 
for a minute, and deeply against the will of the object of her 
amorous demonstration, Miss Prince has lain on that breast 
whose pulsing against her own Lavinia will never feel. 

“« Hysterical!” she repeats, after a pause, in a low key of 
suspicion. “ Why was she hysterical? How did she show that 
she was hysterical ? ” 

A slight flush, or so she fancies, passes over his hollow cheeks. 

“Oh, I don’t know. How do people usually show it? ””—with 
impatient evasion. 

“Laughing? Crying?” 

“Yes, yes; that sort of thing!” Then, with an upbraiding 
accent, that escapes him against his will, ‘‘ Why should we talk 
about her, poor soul ?” 

“Why not?” she answers. “ What else is there to talk about? 
There is nothing else.” 

The words, extravagant as they are, represent to Lavinia the 
exact truth. He! She! There is nothing else in God’s universe ; 
and before both him and her stands the prohibitory angel, the 
flame of whose waved sword blinds them to all creation also. 
She looks straight before her in dogged despair, and a caught 
half-sobbing breath beside her tells her with what a strangling 
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grip the temptation is taking him by the throat. Yet this time 
she puts out no finger, utters no wisely trivial commonplace to 
help him. The mental picture of Féodorovna clinging sobbing 
round his neck, even though she knows with what repellant 
grudgingness that embrace had been met, has robbed Lavinia 
of all further power of fight than what lies in silence, He does 
not leave her even that. 

“We shall hear of each other indirectly, I suppose?” he says 
by-and-by, in a voice not the clearer for the lump in his throat, 
which is clearly past his power to swallow. 

Her cup of misery runs over. ‘No doubt,” she answers with 
a shuddering distinctness. ‘If you ask Féodorovna, she will write 
you a long account of my wedding! She is a great letter-writer!” 

As if the words possessed some paralyzing spell over their feet 
both of them stop dead short; and, turning round, stare full 
in each other’s faces, conversation shrivelling up its thin fabric 
in that fiery moment; and then—the inevitable happens. The 
gasping lips draw nearer, nearer, nearer; the idly hanging arms 
stretch themselves out, enfold, embrace, crush; and, with no 
apparent initiation on either side, Fate hurls them upon one 
another’s forbidden breasts. Their kisses are frantic with the 
haste of six wasted weeks, and have their edge given by the 
knowledge that, for these sad two, there is only one little 
dreg at the bottom of the wine-cup of life and love, and that if 
they do not make haste to drain it, it will be poured out on the 
desert ground that is soaked with the lost vintages meant to 
appease the thirst of parched humanity. 

They have thrust away the irksome apparition that had officiously 
flitted between them. For such a ghost’s thin body there is no 
room between his heart and hers. Out of both those hearts all 
their former long-established, deep-rooted inhabitants are turned, 
driven by the flail of the one supreme scourge. In those hearts 
Honour had held her high court, Duty had wielded her sceptre, 
unselfish Family Affection been warmly nested. Now, of none 
of them is there a trace left in either consciousness. For neither 
of them does anything exist but the omnipotent primal instinct 
—the instinct that drove the first man and woman into each 
other’s throbbing arms. 

It is not for long—not for more than a few moments—only for 
one kiss-length, that that mad, dumb, clinging oblivion endures. 
Then the old ejected law-givers begin to gather up their sceptres 
and return; boldly ejecting, in their turn, the furious rebel that 
had ousted them; and the two that God has not joined together 
stagger apart. As in the impulse of embrace neither was earlier 
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or later than the other, so is the shock of disunion common and 
simultaneous. They find themselves standing apart, uncertainly 
staring at each other in the imperfect consciousness of an 
enormous joint crime. It was only a kiss—an utter, scorching, 
lover's kiss it is true—yet still only a kiss that has so seared 
their re-awakening consciences; but had their disloyalty gone to 
the extremest pitch of unfaithfulness, it could hardly have branded 
them with a deeper sense of guilt. Her white lips frame three 
scarcely audible words, which he yet hears— This—day—week !” 
—and he whispers, in horrified ejaculation, “ Rupert! Bill!” 

There is a terrible silence—at least, it seems so to them— 
though the nightingale, scarcely scared, and having taken but 
a short flight to the branch of a youngling chestnut, is finishing 
his epithalamium with even bettered music. The reinstated 
judges have taken their seats, and are holding a dread assize. 

“Tt is only I who am to blame!” says Lavinia, by-and-by, in 
a key a little above her former one. “ You did really struggle. 
If I had helped you honestly, you would have pulled through ; 
but I did not. I never really meant you to hold out! I see now 
that I meant it all along to happen! I meant you to kiss me! 
I thought—God forgive me !—that I should be able to bear my 
life better afterwards if you did!” 

“Tf I had been honest,” he says hoarsely, “shouldn’t I have 
accepted your offer of taking me to the Rectory ? You know you 
did offer. If I had meant honestly, should I have come here?” 
casting a glance of despairing reproach round at the blue and 
green and silver accessories to his fall—smiling water and 
curtsying sedge and sky-coloured blue-bells. 

“But J brought you here!” cries the other culprit, in a heart- 
rending eagerness, of which he will not suffer her to have the 
monopoly—to assume all the weight of their “ most mutual ” lapse. 

“It was a pity that Bill did not leave the Boers to finish me!” 

Then there is silence again. This time it is the man who 
breaks it, though his tone is so low as to constitute scarcely 
an infringement of the crushing guilty stillness. 

“ And you will still marry him this day week?” 

At that she veils her face with both hands. “What amI?” 
she says indistinctly, through the relief of their shield. “ What 
have I become? I have lived for twenty-three years, and I 
never suspected that there was a bad woman inside me!” 

“And for twenty-eight years I have imagined that I was a 
gentleman !” 


(To be continued.) 
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Martinique. 
THE ROMANCE OF YESTERDAY. 


To-pay, when the attention of the world is turned with a shudder 
towards those crumbs of volcano sprinkled on the sea, as Mr. 
Froude called the West Indies, it is almost with an ethnological 
interest that one recalls the picturesque past of the now oblite- 
rated centre of French Creole life. In spite of a century of 
commercial ruin, attended with inevitable decline in strategic 
and political importance, causing the world at large to regard 
things West Indian with a contemptuous indifference, it is 
curious to note how the old romantic impression of the Islands 
of the Crescent Sea still survives. 

All those who know the West Indies and the sordid state of 
affairs prevailing in that bankrupt archipelago, which, up to the 
days of the great Napoleon, was the theatre of the glorious naval 
wars in which the chief Powers of Europe struggled for supremacy, 
are fully aware how erroneous is this impression. Nothing dies 
so hard as an old habit of thought, and to-day, in Europe and 
America, the multitude, when thinking of the West Indies and 
the Spanish Main, continues to associate them with picturesque 
old-world adventures of a strong Stevensonian flavour. Still, 
though the buccaneers have really vanished and the sea-fights 
are quite forgotten, the link with the grand old past was never 
wholly broken. The nineteenth century, which has so ruthlessly 
stripped all the glamour from the West Indies, seemed strangely 
to have overlooked Martinique. Alone, of all the Antilles, did 
this queen, sitting on a turquoise throne, behold the dawn of the 
twentieth century with the same unchanging gaze as on the day 
when Talleyrand’s diplomacy snatched her out of England’s grasp 
in 1814. 

To know what the West Indies were like in the days of Rodney 
and Nelson, to know, at least, how people lived in the French 
colonies in the Caribbean in those days, one had only to visit 
VOL, CXXVI, L 
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Martinique. No sooner did one step ashore at the quaint Creole 
city of St. Pierre than one stepped directly into the middle of the 
eighteenth century. To live there, as the present writer has 
done, was to live as if the nineteenth century, with so many 
charges of vandalism against it, had never existed. As to scenery, 
as to climate, it was the realisation of the ever-fascinating Kings- 
leyan dream. As to people, and customs, and conditions of life 
and thought, it had all the charm of the old picturesque, romantic 
reality that the world still persists in associating with the West 
Indies, and that has long become absolutely unreal everywhere 
else in the islands of the Caribbean Sea. The white royalist 
planters, with names like a page of Froissart, dispensed hospi- 
tality on the plantations granted to their ancestors by the kings 
of the ancien régime, quite as if there were no such thing as 
bounty-fed beet. 

In the cool and ancient city of St. Pierre, at the foot of the 
supposed extinct volcano of Mont Pelée, the populace, dressed in 
the old national costume, if it may be so called, of the Creoles, 
passed its time in the same indolent levity and irresponsibility as 
had characterised it in the idle days of slavery, when its means 
of subsistence were not its own, but the white man’s burden. 
People talked of Josephine and the English domination as if they 
were incidents of yesterday ; they talked in whispers of old negro 
risings and excitedly of ancient and still existent feuds among 
the planters; and of the perfidy of Albion, with anecdotes of the 
naval wars. They talked, too, of very modern things of great 
importance to them, but even these had such an old-world ring as 
to strip them of every semblance of a practical nature. 

Thus men would discuss the price of sugar, an everlasting 
topic all over the West Indies, but it was the sugar grown on 
the plantations of the Tascher de la Pageries, or the output of 
rum distilled at St. James, a magnificent estate granted by 
Louis XLV. to the bastard son of James II., and to this day 
the property of the Dukes of FitzJames. One could never get 
away from the past—the picturesque West Indian past, made up 
of buccaneers, sea-fights, and grand historic names. If one 
entered some quaint old church in a fishing-village, there was 
sure to be a tombstone to someone who suggested mutinies and 
letters of marque; and if one climbed up Mont Pelée on a féte- 
day, as was often done by picnic parties for the cold air and a 
bath in the crater-lake, one was sure to hear that the Vicomte de 
Beauharnais or Admiral de Grasse had done the very same thing 
more than a hundred years before. 

But it is no picturesque tale of personal experience of Martinique, 
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however interesting it might be, that I havo to tell. I shall at 
most merely attempt briefly to revive old memories of the past, to 
show that in spite of nineteenth century disillusion there was 
still reason for the romantic impression of the Caribbees, to limn, 
as it were, the portrait of Martinique as it looked to those 
who beheld it through the rose-coloured glasses of historical 
romance, 

Practically unknown to Frenchmen in the mother country, 
Martinique has been absolutely so to Englishmen and the world 
at large. Generally conceded to be the most beautiful of the 
Lesser Antilles, the dle it has played in the history of the West 
Indies has also unquestionably been the most picturesque. No 
other island, from Cuba behind the heel of Florida to Trinidad at 
the gate of El Dorado, has had so many distinguished names 
connected with it. 

The beginnings of Martinique might serve for those of any 
island in the West Indies: Columbus discovered it in 1493 as he 
did its neighbours in succession. From that date down to tie 
early {part of the seventeenth century it remained a beautiful 
tropical wilderness peopled with Caribs. And its first settler was 
a gentleman of fortune, one Du Parquet. 

In those days the kings of France, Spain, and England had 
a magnificent way of conferring these islands by letters patent 
on favourites, gentlemen of fortune, and chartered companies. 
As the kings of each of the three countries granted each island 
in turn to one of his own subjects, who at once voyaged to the 
Caribbean Sea to take possession of it, there was continual 
warfare in those waters. No law, order, or public opinion existed 
there; the only authority was that which consisted in numbers 
or stratagem. Life was held cheaply then, fortune was to be won 
without an effort, the Caribbees were beautiful and fertile, and a 
dare-devil life and plunder combined with the freedom that a 
fleet keel, sabres, and gunpowder give, enticed from all quarters 
of Europe the wasters, the adventurers, and the scoundrels. 
Shiploads of these men scoured the Caribbean Sea, and, guided 
by nothing but caprice, they took sides with the French, the 
Spanish, or the English, or fought for their own hand against all 
three. From this curious blending of early European attempts 
at colonisation and pure piracy sprang the buccaneers of pictur- 
esque memory. 

There was nothing exceptional about Du Parquet. Each 
island in the West Indies can boast of a similar pioneer. He 
was merely a typical free lance of the day, the ableman of a band 
of French adventurers with a charter from the French king that 
L 2 
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gave them the respectable name of Compagnie des Iles de 
l’Amérique. In those days information was scant and distances 
were immense, and Du Parquet at Martinique in the year 1635 
may be termed a wholly irresponsible government official. He 
went there at the instigation of the French king to hoist the 
white flag of the Bourbons over the island. When he died he 
had appropriated the whole island to himself, and did what makes 
him memorable to me, for it was what no other adventurer-settler- 
buccaneer ever did—he left his island and his power over it to 
his wife. 

Madame Du Parquet, born in Paris of obscure parentage, is the 
sole instance of a woman governing a West Indian island. The 
West Indies in the time of the buccaneers were essentially a 
man’s world. Who shall deny that much of the firmly fixed 
romantic idea of the West Indies and the Spanish Main is due to 
the adventurous career of this Madame Du Parquet, whose very 
name is now forgotten ? 

Her sway was by no means peaceable. She was constantly 
quarrelling with her buccaneer subjects, who shut her up once for 
several months in the old fort at St. Pierre, a grand old landmark 
that, with the Creole city itself, is now obliterated, But she 
contrived to get out of her prison, and continued for many years 
to be lady paramount of Martinique. One of the episodes in the 
slashing story of her life has always struck me as the last to be 
expected of a buccaneer-colonist’s lady! She had the works of 
Machiavelli burnt publicly at St. Pierre. Impossible for such 
a woman, one is tempted to say; yet the fact that she did it 
implies, I think, in Madame Du Parquet a character that could 
make quite possible a career seemingly so impossible to us to-day. 
A woman ruling a community of adventurers in a savage island 
of a then very new world, and burning the books of Machiavelli, 
is a bit of European convention that one had not expected to find 
beyond the horizon of civilisation. 

In those dare-devil years, when Madame Du Parquet was 
quarrelling with her fierce freebooters, waging wars on the still 
fiercer Caribs, intriguing with handsome young English adven- 
turers, and burning Machiavelli, there arrived in Martinique a 
little girl whose career in this world was to be dazzling. Her 
father, a rake, a spendthrift, utterly discredited, was par cacellence 
the type of man of which buccaneers were made. But the fire of 
his wild life was nearly burnt out when he came to Martinique 
with his family: and an extravagant love of ease, fostered by the 
indolent luxury of the tropics, prevented him to the end from 
playing any réle but that of a lazy voué. In those days St. Pierre 
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was a stockaded fort, and the life there was rough and fierce, what 
we term picturesque to-day. The impression that it made upon 
the little French girl must have been exceedingly unpleasant, for 
in after years at the mention of Martinique she would always 
change the conversation. 

She was a girl well grown when she saw Madame Du Parquet 
and her buccaneers for the last time, and left Mont Peldée asleep 
from time immemorial. Louis XIV., a mere boy, with riding- 
whip in hand, was saying “ L’état c’est moi!” to the Parliament 
of Paris when la jewne Indienne, as the Martinican girl was called 
by those who knew her, is next heard of. Bred in that far-away 
West Indian world where adventure was the order of the day, 
an orphan and very poor, Francoise d’Aubigné now began her 
marvellous career, which for the exaggeration of its romance was 
unequalled in that age. As the wife of the hump-backed poet, 
Scarron, an intriguer of the very first order, queen of Louis XIV., 
and arbiter of France and Europe, the name of Madame de 
Maintenon will live long in the memory of men. Ah, those were 
fine days, Mrs. Rigmarole! To this day on the sugar-cane plan- 
tations of Martinique they talk of her, who never talked of them 
even to the Sun King himself. And the Grand Siécle seems to 
come strangely near one in that world-forgotten island, whose 
landscape is everywhere dominated by Mont Pelée. 

But much more intimately connected with Martinique than 
Madame de Maintenon is a Creole girl born on the soil amidst 
the shimmering ever-lovely hills of Trois flets. As in the old 
Norman town of Rouen one is on all sides stabbed in the eyes 
with Gothic things and obsessed by the memory of Joan of Are, 
so at Martinique does Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, wife of 
Bonaparte and Empress of France, dominate everything. She is, 
as it were, its patron saint, a part of its “local colour.” 

Such names and such destinies as those of Madame de Maintenon 
and the Empress Josephine strike the imagination and throw over 
Martinique a gilded cloud of romance, sufficient one would say 
to make the glory of any community; still there is another 
Martinican girl who, though now but a vague ghost to the world, 
had a career that of all Creoles is the strangest and most pictur- 
esque. Martinique not only boasts of having given a queen to 
the greatest of the French kings, an empress to the greatest 
conqueror that the Christian era has produced, but also a sultana 
to the Grand Seigneur. 

The story of Aimée Du Bue de Rivery is so sensational as to 
seem imaginary, did we not remember that this world is a world 
of romance and the impossible is always probable, The de Riverys 
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had been in Martinique since the time of Du Parquet, and when 
Aimée was born two years after Josephine, the family had long 
been settled on a sugar plantation at Robert, where the English 
landed, and in whose quaint little churchyard on the sea-shore 
the mouldering graves of many of the English soldiers who fell in 
the last invasion are still to be seen. Like Josephine de la 
Pagerie, Aimée de Rivery was sent to France to be educated. 

In 1784, in her eighteenth year, with her education finished, 
she started with her old black nurse for her tropical home which 
she never was to reach. From the first the voyage was disastrous ; 
after surviving a storm the ship foundered, but all on board were 
rescued by a Spanish frigate which in turn was attacked by 
Barbary pirates, who carried off passengers and crew to Algiers 
where they were sold into slavery. The young Creole girl fell 
into the possession of the Dey, who, struck with her beauty and 
wishing to win the goodwill of his liege, sent her to Constanti- 
nople to swell the list of odalisques in the Sultan’s harem. 
Here, as if fate willed that every incident in this drama should 
be picturesque, Aimée de Rivery became the favourite Sultana 
of Selim III., and bore him a son who succeeded him ag the 
Sultan Mahmoud II. Surely no incident in all the curious 
annals of the West Indies has such a ring of romance to it as 
this! 

On the walls of a splendid room at Yildiz Kiosk there hangs 
a portrait of the Creole Sultana, whose childish acquaintance 
with Josephine and the memories it conjured Napoleon turned 
to political account. Another portrait, and far more interesting, 
painted before she left France on that voyage with its huge 
results, hangs on the walls of her old plantation home, which 
is much the same to-day as when she was born, and where 
Du Bue de Riverys are still living, with memories as old as the 
West Indies. 

It is not, however, around the dazzling careers of Creole 
' women alone that the romance of Martinique is woven. Many 
men whose names were once shouted in this quick-forgetting 
world, have left an historic glamour behind them in the old 
French colony. Two ghosts especially emerge from the dim 
romantic past with something of power about them still. All 
those who have read Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution’ will remember 
“brave Bouillé, the last of the Maréchaux de France.” He was 
the only man with brains on the Royalist side in the French 
Monarchy’s epic struggle against Democracy. In Carlyle’s 
famous book he lives and breathes for a moment in the fatal 
royal flight to Varennes. And in Martinique the great part he 
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played as governor, upsetting all the victories of England in the 
West Indies, is not yet forgotten. 

To him in this island of pure romance, succeeded another 
whose name in these days has once again been on the lips of two 
continents. A strange irony ruled the destiny of Rochambeau. 

At Yorktown, in Virginia, he won independence for the United 
States of America from the English, only later to surrender the 
ancient colony of his country to these same ubiquitous English. 
After wandering for a hundred years like a silent ghost through 
historic memories he has come to life again for a brief moment, 
but amid all the glory and acclaim with which the name of 
Rochambeau is greeted, the world has forgotten his revers de 
médaille in Martinique. 

The history of a country is largely the history of individuals; 
and this is especially true of the West Indies. To-day broken, 
discredited, forgotten, such associations as they have are all the 
associations of yesterday. Alone of all the islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, Martinique clung to these old associations. There 
the world that rings down the grooves of change so quickly 
had stopped revolving; stopped by the ghosts of the splendid 
romantic past. And now the volcano of Mont Pelée that had 
looked down so silently for three genturies on this romance has 
rolled up the scroll of the past; the little window, as it were, 
through which one could still look into the days of the buccaneers 
and the sea-fights is now for ever closed. 

The old traditions, the picturesque old life, French Creolism, 
the ancien régime of the West Indies went out into the night of 
things with the city of St. Pierre on the morning of the 8th May, 
1902. For Martinique, if it continues to exist at all, there is 
henceforth a new career. 


W. R. H. Trowsrinae. 








Che Man of Lucky Accidents. 


I, 


TurEE boys wandered out one summer afternoon. It was a 
holiday in the famous school of St. Nicholas, and they made use 
of it to get as far a-field as possible ; the limit of the possible was 
the sea. 

Two of the boys walked abreast and carried butterfly nets; the 
third walked behind with his hands in his trouser pockets. 

It had rained heavily in the night, and though the day was hot 
and thirsty, the beauty of the showers lingered ; the cliffs had a 
soft retreating look, the shadows were indescribably deepened and 
the green appeared tender and moss-like ; yet the verdure was of 
the coarsest, mere shreds of hair-like grass and patches of dock 
leaves ; the flowers too were rough and scrubby, ends and dry bits 
of nature, her economies as it were, but beautiful to-day; there 
were hawkweed and conquerors, trefoil that had withered or 
seeded to a cottony substance burnt brown by the heat, and a 
few scarlet poppies, beautiful exceedingly, but sown with a frugal 
hand. 

The attention of the boys was given to the butterflies, for a 
fine and various show fluttered about them. Now one, and now 
the other of the pair carrying nets would dart from the path and 
make a capture; the third caught nothing but he saw a good deal, 
‘and every now and then shouted in some excitement : 

“Gummy, Bob! There’s a whopper!” 

It was always Robert Pownall whom he addressed. Robert 
Pownall was a well-made quiet-mannered youth with a refined 
face. Hubert Nethersole walked abreast of him, and of the three 
lads he was the handsomest and most noticeable ; a stranger would 
have picked him out at a glance; more attentive examination 
discovered, however, curious and scarcely perceptible flaws: the 
brow, for example, was slightly flattened on one side, the nose 
very slightly deflected from the centre, the right foot had a 
tendency to turn inwards, Were these trifling blemishes in his 
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structure significant of anything? The future would decide; for 
the present he was a leading boy at St. Nicholas, and was, more- 
over Pownall’s particular chum; such a good fellow was Pownall 
that this fact almost amounted to a certificate of excellence. 

The running between the two was in friendly rivalry ; either 
would have been unhesitatingly pointed out as head boy in the 
school if it had not been for the other ; both were ardent collectors, 
their learning being scientific, and both, in the friendly race to 
be first, were aiming to win in an approaching examination for a 
much-coveted university scholarship—the Linnean. This was a 
natural history scholarship offered for open competition once 
every four years, by St. Augustine’s College in the University of 
Fordbridge. It had been held more than once by a St. Nicholas 
boy, the authorities of the School permitting it to be competed 
for only when there were lads of exceptional talent in residence, 
who could enter their names with reasonable expectation of 
success. In spite of the difficulties and the exceptional nature 
of the subject, a dozen candidates might be calculated upon from 
different parts of England. 

That year was a good one with St. Nicholas, both Pownall and 
Nethersole being fitted in every way for the competition ; so close 
had the running been between them, that it was impossible to 
foretell which of the two was likely to be first; some said 
Nethersole, some said Pownall—that is, if Murgatroyd Major did 
not step in and win over both their heads, by sheer intellectual 
brilliancy. 

The boy who walked behind was Murgatroyd Major; he was 
the despair of the masters, and for many years had enjoyed the 
unenviable reputation of being the cleverest and most incorrigibly 
lazy of all the pupils who had ever been thrashed within the 
scholastic precincts. Amongst his schoolmates he was known as 
“M. M.”; even the most impudent of the youngsters avoided 
anything too disparaging, for “M. M.” was big and formidable in 
warfare, and subject to morose fits. 

“Gummy, Bob!” cried he suddenly. “Look! Over there by 
the poppies! Yourside! A magnificent swallow-tailed—biggest 
and best marked I ever saw.” 

His excellent sight had detected what was as yet invisible to 
his comrade; he laid a hand on Pownall’s shoulder and placed his 
head on a level with his sight-line (for he was the tallest of 
the three) and pointed in the exact direction; and Pownall 
saw and made straight for the poppies with his net ready; 
Nethersole, eager for the prize, followed; “M. M.” blundered 
after them, eager for nothing but that Pownall should win. He 
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was fastening and unfastening the top button of his waistcoat as 
he went, and jabbering excitedly :— 

“Family Papilionidw, genus Papilio, proper name Machaon. 
Wings black with yellow markings, red spot in blue crescent and 
black ring. Look out, Bob! It’s hard to catch ; it'll fly very fast 
in a straight line!” 

Pownall was the first to reach the poppies ; he had his net ready 
and was within an inch of securing the prize, when suddenly it 
escaped and darted off, seemingly beyond hope, while “M. M.” 
groaned aloud. Nethersole stood behind watching and holding his 
net sideways, the wind keeping it taut. Then an extraordinary 
thing happened; the butterfly suddenly turned, headed straight 
to Nethersole’s net, flew in gaily and alighted in the point. The 
three boys shouted and stared at each other; then all three burst 
out laughing. 

“Rummy thing, that!” said “M. M.” “TI thought Bob had 
potted it, and then it goes fooling straight into Nethersole’s net!” 

“Tt was the wind!” exclaimed Pownall in mingled admiration 
and envy. 

The lads threw themselves on the ground to examine the insect, 
their heads meeting over the centre of interest. 

“ You are a lucky chap!” exclaimed Pownall when every point 
of the particularly handsome specimen had been discussed. 

“ Pretty fair,” returned Nethersole. 

“Lucky, lucky dog!” said “M. M.” plucking at the short grass 
and looking down at it with an indescribable expression. 

Nethersole laughed lightly, got up and strolled away. 

“ He'll probably win the scholarship,” said “ M. M.” vaguely. 

“T assure you, Murgatroyd, that doesn’t worry me,” returned 
Pownall. “It’s a fair and open fight and the running’s pretty 
close.” He paused for a moment and then added shyly : “ there’s 
a chap I know could win hand over hand if he chose.” 

“Do you mean me?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Sometimes I wonder, Pownall, why you're so awfully decent to 
me; I’m a poor sort of fool,” returned “ M. M.” with a fierce look. 

“You needn’t be, you know.” 

“Tf I took up this scholarship business and worked hard, for 
example?” 

“Do it. You ought to,” said Pownall briefly. 

“ But, Bob, I’d maybe win it from you.” 

Pownall turned round and looked hard at his comrade. 

“Listen, Murgatroyd,” said he slowly, “ we all three want that 
scholarship—badly. I mean to do my level best to win it. So 
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does Nethersole. But I solemnly declare that if you go in for 
it and work for it properly and win, it will give me a sort of 
pleasure that beats——” 

He broke off in an agony of shyness, and under some serious 
apprehension that he had made a speech. 

“TI could knock spots off Nethersole if I chose to try,” said 
“M. M.” quickly. 

“ Knock spots off both of us. Mind! I shall make the job as 
tough as I can for you.” 

“Done!” cried “M. M.” sharply. “T’ll try till all’s blue.” 

The two looked at each other and grasped hands on it. 

“You're awfully decent to me,” muttered “ M. M.” 

“Oh, stow that!” returned Pownall. 

At that moment Nethersole burst upon them, his face white 
with excitement. 

“Look what I’ve found!” cried he; “I followed a dragon-fly 
over a stile into the corn-field up there, And I hadn’t taken two 
steps along a side furrow where there wasn’t much grain when 
my foot struck on this. It was lying just against my toe.” 

He handed something to his comrades, and “M. M.” stretched 
up to examine what lay upon Nethersole’s palm. 

“ Holy Moses!” cried he, drawing back, “ it’s a spade-guinea !” 

Both boys stared at Nethersole with suddenly solemnised faces ; 
this time no one laughed. In the furrow where the plough had 
turned it up in the spring it must have lain, while the grain 
grew, near up to the stile, where many passengers came and went, 
until the luck of Nethersole brought his foot in contact with it. 

“Tt’s worth I don’t know how much,” said Pownall. 

“Is it?” asked Nethersole, ‘By Jove, it’s rummy!” 

He too was grave, and he slid the treasure into his pocket with 
an odd sense of being the object of heaven’s favour. The others 
got up, and all, rather seriously, prepared to return home. This 
time Nethersole walked ahead alone with a light step, the handsome 
specimen in his case, the spade-guinea in his pocket. 

“ He'll win the scholarship to a dead certainty,” said Pownall ; 
“somehow that sort of thing takes the heart out of the fight.” 

“ He won’t win,” said “ M. M.” calmly, “that sort of thing sets 
my back up. It’s for his good that the run of luck should be 
stopped,” he added grimly; “ ¢nvidwm est numen deorum.” 

“ M. M.” was as good as his word. For the latter half of the 
term he worked ; it was a fearful and wonderful effort at applica- 
tion; his head was habitually wrapped in a wet towel; those in 
authority beheld the miracle in amazement and found it not 
altogether to their taste, for “M, M.” had been a black sheep 
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for so long that his coming forward to compete for the scholarship 
at the last moment smacked of wanton irregularity. However, 
it was pleasant to observe a change for the better in the lad’s 
face; possibly this meant the turning of the ways. Nethersole 
heard of his entering the lists. with a little vexation; it was 
necessary for him and Pownall to gird up their loins for a more 
strenuous contest; there was no nonsense about the matter, it 
became the excitement of the hour, the masters discussing it in 
private, while the baser boys took bets on the odds. 

The three eventually went up to Fordbridge for the examina- 
tion. It was held in the hall of St. Augustin’s and lasted four 
days; there were only eleven candidates. The St. Nicholas lads 
knowing none of the other competitors, kept together and took 
their positions at the same table; Nethersole and “ M. M.” sat 
on one side with an interval between, Pownall sat opposite, the 
other candidates disposed of themselves as they would; at the 
table just behind Pownall was a lad whose face was expressive 
of undesirable traits. It was very hot weather and the windows 
were kept open. 

The papers were extremely stiff, their object being to eliminate 
mediocrity. At the end of two days some of the candidates 
dropped off. ‘M. M.” on the contrary, was in a state of amazed 
happiness; his splendid memory stood him in good stead, and he 
handled the questions with ease. If this went on he knew that 
he must, as Pownall had said, win hand over hand. No incident 
noteworthy occurred until the last hour of the afternoon of the 
last day. All the candidates dreaded the final paper; Pownall 
and Nethersole were both anxious. “M. M.” said nothing. 

That afternoon the heat was lessened by a pleasant breeze 
which blew through the open windows, fanning their hot brows 
and cheeks. No sooner had the papers been handed out than the 
face of “M. M.’’ cleared; he read the sheet and saw through it; 
he had the answers to the majority of the questions at his 
finger-ends and dashed to his work with energy. Pownall and 
Nethersole were not so gay, but after consideration they both 
picked off a few answers of which they felt certain; the lad of 
undesirable traits also began to write immediately ; of the other 
candidates some floundered on and some gave up in despair. 
Towards the end of the afternoon four pens only were going ; 
a quarter before the close “ M. M.” finished; he raised his head 
with a smile on his lips, and then caught the eye of the examiner 
and blushed at himself for an arrogant fool and hung over his 
papers in confusion. Just at the moment the breeze blew rather 
more strongly and fluttered the papers; Nethersole clapped hig 
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hand hastily on his heap to prevent their dispersal and the 
examiner rose gently and turned towards a window to closo it. 
At the moment a sheet escaped from the holding of the boy of 
undesirable traits and flew from his table towards Nethersole. 
Pownall did not observe the incident or raise his head. The 
sheet was closely and oddly written upon; it settled for a moment 
between Nethersole and “M. M.”; both lads glanced at it and 
then at each other with meaning and horrified looks. The sheet 
was an ingenious crib prepared with inexplicable knowledge of 
the questions to be answered. The glance the two caught of it 
was instantaneous, for it fluttered to the ground between their 
chairs and lay there. When it had vanished, Nethersole realised 
that his eyes had fallen on the answer to a question that had 
hopelessly puzzled him. At the moment when the examiner 
turned from the window he was at work again; Pownall had 
never stopped writing ; the boy of undesirable traits was crouched 
over his papers scribbling for his life. ‘“M. M.” sat idle, staring 
at the latter; he observed how his fingers shook as though they 
were palsied with fear. Then “M. M.” stole his hand to the 
ground, grasped the paper and drew it up. 

Now what should he do? He believed he was certain of the 
scholarship; ought he to hand the paper back openly? Cui 
bono? Such a course seemed to him a piece of superfluous 
brutality; nobody would be bettered, nor the state of things 
altered by the fellow’s disgrace. No, he wouldn't ruin him; but 
after the examination was over he would call upon Nethersole to 
follow, and in his presence would hand back the sheet, make the 
rascal chew it up and thrash him to boot. So he crumpled the 
paper into a ball together with some discarded papers of his own, 
and was about to slip it stealthily into his pocket when he felt 
a heavy hand on his shoulder. 

“The time is up,” said a stern voice close behind him. “ Hand 
me that paper, sir!” 

“M. M.” glanced up in helpless surprise; then suddenly 
realised the trap in which he was caught. 

“ Nethersole!” he cried out sharply. 

Nethersole was engaged in shuffling his sheets together ; so was 
Pownall ; so—very actively and cheerily—was the youth of un- 
desirable traits. At “M. M.’s” cry of distress Nethersole turned 
lazily and stared at him. 

In the future Nethersole always told himself that he did not 
in the least understand what had happened, or the meaning of 
“M. M.’s” appeal. It is certain that he did not respond. The 
youth of undesirable traits got out of the hall quite comfortably ; 
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“M. M.” and his brilliant papers left it in the company of the 
examiner. 

This was the first time in his life that Nethersole helped 
a lucky accident by masterly inactivity. He carried off the 
scholarship, for, though Pownall ran ahead of him up to a certain 
point, his accurate and admirable reply to the most difficult 
question in the last and stiffest paper, decided the contest in his 
favour. 


II. 


Taz nature of luck requires some inquiry and a philosophic 
definition. It may be, it most likely is, a purely subjective 
quality. Moreover, like “ bread cast upon the waters,” it is apt 
to return to the hand “after many days,” the worse for its 
travels. Again, it has two faces, and one may take it from the 
wrong side. Nethersole did not hesitate; he neither pursued the 
Examiner to bear testimony in “M. M.’s” favour, nor did he 
mention his own lucky glance at the crib; what he did was to 
accept the scholarship and enter the University with some élat. 
Pownall came in the same year on another scholarship at another 
college. ‘“M. M.” dropped absolutely out of the life of both men. 

That was not Pownall’s wish ; he wrote more than once to his 
old schoolfellow, but did not win a reply. With Nethersole 
he kept up something of the old intimacy at first, but shortly 
became aware that a change had come over the clear sky of their 
friendship. His judgment would not be silenced; he was sure 
that not only was he the man of better parts intellectually, but 
that all through he was sounder than Nethersole; and yet 
Nethersole constantly took precedence of him, coming into all the 
open doors ahead. Pownall’s uneasiness of mind dated from 
the winning of the scholarship. He was ashamed of himself for 
_ making odious comparisons, yet, think of it as he would, could 
not but feel that the ruin of “ M. M.” was in no wise justly com- 
pensated to the world by the exaltation of Nethersole. 

By-and-by he perceived that the lucky accidents which in- 
variably tumbled Nethersole into some snug bit of good-fortune 
continued ; in his opinion Nethersole accepted these good chances 
too easily, paying nothing back to envious gods! Presently 
he observed that undoubtedly Nethersole helped them. It was 
in so slight a way that he was angry at his own small feeling 
about them, his busy-body suspicion ; but there it was; at length 
an occasion arrived when the wretched suspicion turned to 
certainty. 
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It happened that it was the habit of the Master of St. 
Augustin’s to issue invitations for regular social evenings to 
chosen men among the undergraduates; these invitations were 
coveted by the more thoughtful, as being opportunities for 
intimate converse with some of the finest minds of the University. 
The invitations were not restricted to St. Augustin men, but 
bestowed wherever traits of originality and talent were discovered. 
It happened that Pownall printed in the University Magazine 
a thoughtful essay entitled ‘ The Poetic Characteristics of Flowers,’ 
the manner of the theme was less commonplace than the title ; 
he signed it with the pseudonym “St. Nicholas.” The Master 
of St, Augustin’s read it and showed it to one of the Fellows. 

“ Whose is it?” asked he. 

“T cannot tell you; but a clever man from St. Nicholas won 
the Linnean Scholarship this year.” 

“Ah! In my own college!” 

It was to Nethersole therefore that the much desired invitation 
found its way, a brief compliment being appended as to his essay 
upon flowers. Pownall was in his room when the letter arrived. 

“Tam in luck!” exclaimed Nethersole with a flush of triumph 
as he handed the note to Pownall; “odd thing,” he added with 
entire sincerity, “ that I cannot recall the essay in question.” 

Pownall read the note and turned a trifle pale. 

“ There was an ‘ Essay on the Poetic Characteristics of Flowers’ 
signed ‘St. Nicholas’ in the University Magazine,” said he 
in a low voice and with downcast lids. 

“Was there?” replied Nethersole after the briefest pause. 
“ What an extremely odd coincidence.” 

He laid a faint stress on the last word, and that was all he 
said. Pownall continued to look down on the note and waited 
in vain for more. 

“You are in luck again, Nethersole,” said he after the brief 
silence, raising his head with a steady look. 

Then he turned to leave the room. But the incident destroyed 
the friendship; the steady look had been a challenge, and 
Nethersole could not evade it without putting himself in the 
wrong. The hard thing to Pownall was that he could not rid 
himself from the feeling of rivalry as he had from the friendship, 
indeed Nethersole and his luck were too constantly in mind. 
In the running he was almost always ahead; if not ahead 
Pownall found him treading closely on his heels. 

Presently he observed that Nethersole’s luck was fretting his 
nerves ; he began to expect these accidents, to look for them 
with morbid anticipation; whatever he desired, aimed at, won, 
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would probably be snatched from his grasp by one of Nethersole’s 
lucky chances. He began to hate the man and to fail in self- 
control. 

Then came something that, for a moment, cleared his sky. 
He acquitted himself so well in the final examination that it 
removed him from the exasperating danger of being mixed up 
with Nethersole. That gave him a stouter heart when later on 
he entered for a competitive examination in connection with the 
Natural History section of the British Museum. It was an open 
secret that success in the examination would probably carry with 
it a desirable appointment in a scientific expedition for which 
the ship Artemis had been fitted. Such a piece of work Pownall 
ardently coveted as an opening to his career. 

He was unaware that Nethersole was competing, and it gave 
him a sort of shock when he saw his rival enter the examination 
room. Nethersole on his side had his superstitions; odd freaks 
of good-fortune had befallen him at Pownall’s expense, so that 
the presence of his sometime friend seemed a good omen. How- 
ever it was Pownall who won ; he was first on the list, and indeed 
so far ahead of the rest that he was certain of the coveted 
appointment and went home to wait for it in peace. The letter 
did not come. After a few days, anticipation changed to appre- 
hension ; at last he went to the proper quarter to inquire. He 
was met more than courteously; marked regret was evinced. 
What did it mean? Pownall’s heart throbbed; the official 
had an envelope in his hand, and then it was explained that 
the letter giving him the appointment had come back through 
the dead letter office—the number of Pownall’s house was 101 ; 
a careless clerk had written 10. The letter demanded immediate 
acceptance; it was explained to him that, in consideration of the 
excellent, the brilliant nature of his work, they had stretched 
a point and had waited not twenty-four hours but forty-eight ; 
, failing his reply the position was necessarily given to the next 
man on the list, and the appointment could not now be changed. 
Mr. Pownall might, however, be assured that his extremely 
valuable services would be secured at the next vacancy. 

“ Who was the next man on the list?” asked Pownall quietly. 

“Mr, Hubert Nethersole.” 


lif. 


In time, it seemed to Pownall that, after all, he had not lost so 
very much; but he hated to recall the sickening moment when he 
understood that Nethersole had once more stepped into his shoes. 
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After a little delay he secured an excellent appointment, and was 
soon a markedly successful man in his profession. 

About a couple of years later he went to Switzerland for a 
holiday, and encountered a family in whom he was already 
interested. The family consisted of Mrs. Dale and her two 
daughters, Madge and Phyllis. Pownall was a frequent visitor 
at their London house, but not, at present, an intimate; yet 
above all things he desired intimacy, for he had fallen, in his shy 
undemonstrative way, deeply in love with Phyllis, the younger of 
the two sisters. Mrs. Dale and Madge were, he knew, his friends, 
but of Phyllis’s feeling he could not be sure. 

One evening he was seated on the balcony of the hotel in 
company with the sisters; he was in mountaineering dress, having 
returned from a short expedition, and on Phyllis’s lap lay a bunch 
of flowers which he had almost risked his life to gather, and which 
she had accepted with bright friendliness. At the moment she 
sat silent, her manner being so absent that she scarcely seemed 
aware of the conversation going on near her. At last she rose; 
allowing the flowers, which she had accepted so kindly, to fall 
unnoticed to the ground. The act was not intentional; the 
point was that Pownall’s gift was forgotten. He, with all the 
sensitiveness of a lover, read it so, and turned white to the 
lips, looking after the girl as she moved away with agony in 
his eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Pownall!” said Madge rapidly, “I greatly fear— 
forgive me! Perhaps I ought not to speak.” 

Madge herself was happily engaged; she had ever evinced a 
friendly, almost sisterly, regard for Pownall. When she spoke to 
him thus in impulsive sympathy he looked at her with gratitude. 
Then he leaned his elbows on his knees, rested his chin in his 
hands and sighed wearily. 

“Yes,” he said; “you ought to speak—if there is anything 
to tell.” 

“There's the difficulty,” said Madge; “I am sure of nothing. 
I wish,” she added laying her hand kindly on his arm, “ that I 
was sure of your success.” 

“Do you mean that there is someone else?” 

“Tam not certain as to Phyllis’s feeling. But yes—you have 
a rival.” 

“T could hardly expect to be without a rival,” said Pownall 
gently ; “but is there no hope for me?” 

“All I ought to say is that I am afraid—I cannot be sure. 
Phyllis is retivent.” 

“If you are not sure, I will not think I am without hope. 
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Miss Dale, I love your sister very deeply, I shall try with all 
my strength to win her.” 

“T wish it could be you!” she said; “but I ought to say that 
he—the other—is coming here!” 

Then Phyllis returned. It seemed impossible to Pownall as he 
looked at her, that the woman who occupied his heart and mind 
could belong to another; no! he would not think it. That 
evening his manner was more openly lover-like and Phyllis was 
visibly moved. He caught her once looking at him with the 
moisture of pity in her eyes. Then there was hope! Pity, he 
reminded himself, is akin to love. 

Next day, he heard the noise of an arrival, laughter and cordial 
greeting, excited sentences rapidly uttered. Madge passed him 
as he stood hesitating in the passage, gave him a meaning look, 
and signed that he should go into the sitting-room she had just 
quitted. When he stood on the threshold he saw that the green 
blinds and glass doors of the windows were thrown back; the 
light flooded the room with all the glory of the mountains and 
the skies beyond; Mrs. Dale sat near the window, her face some- 
what flushed and her eyes turning towards a couple who stood on 
the balcony outside, laughing and chatting. Phyllis was one of 
the two; he noted a spot of carnation in either peach-like cheek 
and that her lovely face wore an unwonted animation. By her 
side stood—Nethersole. 

When the latter saw Pownall, he came forward with cordiality. 
Pownall, however, hesitated for a second and then advanced with 
a somewhat constrained manner. 

“Do you two know each other?” asked Phyllis in a wondering 
voice. 

“Yes,” said Nethersole genially; “we were chums at school 
and competed for the same scholarship at St. Augustin’s, and 
afterwards in the examination that got me my appointment on 
the Artemis.” 

An indescribable expression flitted over Pownall’s countenance ; 
Nethersole had not departed in letter from the truth, but as 
regards the Artemis he had suggested a falsification of the facts; 
the light rapid sketch of his own career had placed Pownall in a 
disadvantageous and second-rate position ; and yet it was impos- 
sible, to Pownall’s sensitive good taste, to explain. This pride of 
his had been useful to Nethersole before. Phyllis, who had been 
looking from one man to the other and listening intently, turned 
away. The offect produced upon her mind by Pownall’s silence 
after Nethersole’s narrative was of envy and wounded vanity. 
Eyen when he spoko she could not quite forgive him for some- 
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thing measured and stinted in his words. Nethersole with his 
tales of travel was the hero of the hour. Pownall bore the strain 
of the situation quietly and continued to encompass her with his 
devotion; but he had not a tithe of Nethersole’s fascination and 
fire. It was not diplomacy, it was pure self-respect and good 
taste that prevented him from the attempt to undermine his 
rival’s reputation in her regard. 

Nethersole was not so scrupulous, but he was diplomatic, 
knowing that back-biting has a double edge. Pownall had to 
endure his air of entente cordiale. It was a positive relief when, 
after a few days, the Dales returned to England. Then he reso- 
lutely shook off Nethersole. 

“T am ready to be civil but I will not bear this pretence of 
friendship, Nethersole,” said he. 

“Why, Pownall! What on earth is the matter?” 

And Pownall saw that once more he was put in the wrong. 

In London the two men met again, as was inevitable, at the 
Dales’ house. It may be surmised that Phyllis had not so far 
clearly read her own heart. Once more Pownall became possessed 
by the idea that one of Nethersole’s lucky accidents would deter- 
mine the result. And, in effect, the trifling chance came about 
as he foresaw. 

Madge was to be married at Easter; the wedding was to take 
place from the country house of her uncle, Sir Jasper Enderby. 
Pownall and Nethersole were invited, but not to stay at the 
house; they put up—reluctantly on Pownall’s side—at the same 
inn, a comfortable one in a neighbouring village, about a couple 
of miles from Sir Jasper’s place; and between spread a wide and 
lonely heath. 

Pownall arrived at the inn late at night. He brought with 
him a present for Madge ; he had chosen it in town at a great art 
collector’s, and had had it packed on the premises. The taste of 
Madge and Phyllis in art was as trained and delicate as their 
feeling in matters of conduct. Pownall selected and purchased 
an exquisite Tanagra statuette, perfect and yet not too costly; 
precisely the present that would suit the position he was in, and 
be extremely acceptable to the bride. 

When, next morning, he carried it to Sir Jasper’s house, he 
found on his arrival that a carriage was at the door; and knew, 
from the green livery of the coachman and groom, that it belonged 
to Lord Hilton, who was a near neighbour of Sir Jasper’s. Clearly 
the Eaderby family were not at home, for Lady Hilton had not 
left the carriage, and her groom was standing at the door 
delivering a message to Sir Jasper’s footman. As Pownall 
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approached Nethersole came out of the house and the groom 
moved aside to let him pass. 

“They are not at home, Pownall,” said he with the suavity 
and cordiality Pownall detested; “I just went in to leave a note. 
Why! What’s this?” he added, something between dismay and 
amusement in his face, as he laid a finger upon the packet 
Pownall carried; “I recognise the name of the firm! I got my 
trifling gift from Morrison’s, and the cases are the same shape; it 
looks as though we had hit on the same selection !” 

At the moment the footman had gone back into the house to 
make some inquiry on Lady Hilton’s behalf; the groom waited 
on the doorstep, while Pownall and Nethersole stood on the sward 
close at hand. 

“T think you need not be alarmed,” said Pownall coldly; “my 
gift is a small Tanagra statuette, and I was told at Morrison’s they 
had but this one.” 

“ That's all right then,” said Nethersole lightly; “ my present 
is certainly not a statuette.” 

Nethersole was somewhat blind and dull as regards art; he had 
not the seeing eye or any real appreciation, but too much tact to 
say so. Cautious silence stood him in good stead, but in the 
present instance he boldly erred. His choice of a wedding- 
present evinced a curious snobbishness; he had expended far too 
large a sum upon a vulgar, costly trifle in execrable taste. The 
similarity in the cases was a pure accident, but therein lay the 
lucky chance; the packer, before fastening on the lids, slid the 
card of Nethersole into the box containing the statuette, and 
Pownall’s into the other case. 

That afternoon both men paid a formal call; Madge running 
into the drawing-room found them sitting in state with Lady 
Enderby and Mrs. Dale. 

“Come into the morning-room,” said she cordially. ‘“ Phyllis 
and my cousin Minnie are unpacking my presents for the show 
to-night.” 

They followed to the morning-room, whence sounds of voices 
and laughter greeted them; the door was wide open; Pownall 
and Nethersole advanced, but Madge remained behind to speak to 
a servant. Some of the presents were already arranged, the rest 
were still in the cases; two maid-servants were there assisting, 
and Lord Hilton’s groom, who had brought in a gift from his 
employers, had been retained to unpack it; he was stooping over 
the box, his back towards the door; Phyllis leaned against a table 
perfectly silent, her downcast eyes fixed on a half unpacked case 
whenca peeped the head of the Tanagra statuette, Minnie 
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Enderby was behind the same table but nearer the window; she 
held something to the light, and these were the emphatic words 
that greeted the ears of the two men :— 

“Well! look at this vulgar, pretentious, hideous thing! What 
will Madge do? She can’t have it in her house, you know.” 

Phyllis raised her eyes at the moment and saw the two at the 
door. 

“ Minnie!” said she, in a sharp undertone of agony. 

To Pownall’s bewilderment she shot a glance of nervous apology 
towards him; he came forward, greeted her, and turned to 
examine some of the presents. Nethersole on the contrary shrank 
back to the shadow of the door under the pretence of waiting for 
Madge ; he was crimson to the temples; he had seen the present 
which Minnie Enderby held up to the light while making her 
emphatic criticism, and it was his own. Under the circumstances 
it seemed easier to enter the room in the wake of Madge, who 
ran straight to the Tanagra statuette. Phyllis was now gently 
touching it with her finger. Nethersole did not offer his hand, 
he bowed nervously to both ladies. Minnie Enderby had thrust 
his present back in the case. 

“Oh!” cried she, with a touch of irritation, “why have you 
come to look before we have arranged the room? We positively 
cannot allow an inspection at present. Take them away, Madge. 
Tea is in the conservatory.” 

Nethersole kept close to Madge; the statuette seemed to be 
the centre of interest, and he might cover his vexation by seeming 
to admire it. The first thing he saw as he came up to the table 
was his own card lying conspicuously amongst the straw on which 
the small figure reposed. What did it mean? He had the 
presence of mind to step back sharply. When Madge, in defer- 
ence to Miss Enderby’s wish, beckoned him from the room, he 
followed, nothing loth. 

“Mr, Nethersole,” said she, as they walked towards the con- 
servatory, “I caught a glimpse of that lovely statuette. Thank 
you from my heart.” 

“Tam glad if you like my present,” said Nethersole, confusedly. 

It did not occur to him to say that a mistake had been made. 

Pownall meanwhile found himself alone with Phyllis, save for 
the groom in green livery, who still stooped over the case and 
tugged at the nails and cord. Minnie Enderby had made good 
her escape from the room, followed by the two maids who had 
the tea to attend to. Phyllis retired from the table and stood by 
the window, her back towards Pownall; he had by this time, 
in his course of inspection, reached the neighbourhood of the 
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statuette. And then he perceived the error that had been made. 
Nethersole’s card was stuck in the straw instead of his own; the 
obvious thing was to remedy the mistake; he withdrew the card, 
and finding his own lying on the edge of an open case close by, 
laid it in the statuette box; he was about to place Nethersole’s 
where he had discovered his own, when a hand touched his arm. 

“Mr. Pownall,” said Phyllis, in a voice that strangely repre- 
rented to his ear something fierce wrapped in softness, “I must 
apologise most sincerely for my cousin’s strictures upon your 
taste. Iam deeply sorry you should be wounded. Nothing can 
excuse her careless rudeness. But I think—I think ”—something 
like contempt flashed from her sweet eyes—“ that you will not 
right yourself in a manner so unworthy.” 

Her glance dropped to the case upon which he was about to 
lay Nethersole’s card; he then perceived that the “vulgar pre- 
tentious hideous thing” lay within. In that moment something 
seemed to crack in the brain of Pownall, and his veins ran fire, 
Not only, it seemed, was he to walk behind Nethersole in the eye 
of the world in the secondary position which was by right his 
rival’s, but he was to be clothed upon as with a cloak by Nether- 
sole’s knavish moral habit. Apparently in the judgment of the 
woman whom he had encompassed with his devotion, for whose 
sake he had striven to adjust his life to its highest mood, this 
borrowed garment fitted him. That she should thus, after so 
much, cruelly misjudge him, filled him with righteous and un- 
measured wrath, and a kind of scornful despair. It was hardly 
worth while, it certainly was not his purpose, to explain that 
acts of the kind were not in keeping with his scheme of conduct. 
How could love and honour survive either misunderstanding or 
explanation? He turned a blazing eye upon her for a moment, 
and then with cold deliberation, replaced Nethersole’s card in the 
case with the statuette and his own in Nethersole’s case. Some- 
‘thing in his manner startled Phyllis: when he proceeded to lift 
Nethersole’s present, case and all, from the table, she felt vaguely 
frightened. 

“ Don’t destroy it,” she murmured; “it is very costly.” 

“Very,” answered Pownall; “and I shall respect your wish.” 

He hesitated for a moment, then caught sight of Lord Hilton’s 
groom, who, though still bending over the case, had left off his 
work and was obviously listening with all his ears. 

“Here, my man!” said Pownall, stepping towards him, “ will 
you accept this from me? It is very vulgar and pretentious, but 
it is costly. You will find that you can sell or pawn it for a 
considerable sum.” 
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“Thank you, sir!” said the groom, bending over his work in 
confusion. 

Since he did not turn or stretch out his hand, Pownall laid the 
box by his side. Phyllis was by no means appeased by this action 
of Pownall’s; his pride fired hers; she considered that he had 
behaved intolerably all through and was spreading the disagree- 
able but unintentioned results of her cousin’s careless speech 
beyond measure. But worse than all was that singular attempt 
of his with the cards! Mr. Nethersole’s carefully stinted praises, 
his qualified good opinion. All was explained now. Why had 
she hesitated and considered so long? She walked out of the 
room with an offended air and with sudden decision in her heart. 
In the same white heat in which he had acted, Pownall left the 
house and walked over the heath to the inn. 

“Minnie!” cried Phyllis, as she came into the conservatory, 
her eyes glittering and her cheeks flushed, “ Mr. Pownall over- 
heard your remark about his present. He has removed it from 
the table, and has gone home. Iam sorry he was hurt; but in 
my opinion he has displayed a smallness of mind with which I 
should not have credited him.” 

Everyone looked at Phyllis; Netheraole most intently. He 
was waiting on events. It was clear from her excitement that 
there had been a passage of arms between herself and Pownall. 

“ What. remark did you make, Minnie?” asked Lady Enderby ; 
“my dear, I hope you have not been indiscreet ! ” 

“Yes, I have, mother. I thought Mr. Pownall’s present vulgar, 
pretentious and hideous, and impossible for Madge to have in her 
house. And I said so without perceiving that Mr. Pownall was 
standing in the doorway !” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Dale, “can’t something be done? 
Mr. Pownall is the nicest man I know.” 

“ Quite too utterly charming,” said Lady Enderby. “Oh dear 
me, Minnie!” 

“T have apologised, mother. Nothing else can be done,” said 
Phyllis sharply. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Dale in distress, “no doubt he was 
genuinely pained. When people are hurt-—” 

“They ought not to show it in the way Mr. Pownall did,” said 
Phyllis. 

A new arrival prevented further discussion. 

“TI thought Pownall was no end at art and taste and that 
kind of thing,” ventured Nethersole to Minnie Enderby who 
sat near. 

Phyllis overheard and looked at him kindly. Sho felt that he 
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was behaving admirably. The rivalry between him and Pownall 
was well-known to herself and well-known to others; but Nether- 
sole was taking no advantage of the situation ; he sat there looking 
exceedingly handsome, with his eyes downcast and an expression 
of pain and perplexity on his face. 

What indeed had happened? And what could be the meaning 
of Pownall’s conduct as reported by Phyllis? Nethersole met the 
occasion by his usual masterly passivity. Why should he inter- 
fere when things tended to work together for his advantage? He 
took, however, an early opportunity of learning the precise turn 
of the event. After tea, when in the neighbourhood of the 
morning-room, he strolled in and found it empty; not trusting 
even to solitude he gave the merest casual glance around and 
came by seeming accident to the table where was the case con- 
taining the statuette. His card still lay conspicuously upon the 
straw; while his own unfortunate present had been removed from 
the table. Then Nethersole made up his mind; he hurried from 
the room; at all hazards he must keep out of it and not be seen 
to glance at the table of presents again; but he would propose to 
Phyllis while her state of feeling against Pownall improved his 
chance; and if, as he hoped the case might be, his position of 
accepted lover left him in command of the situation, he could 
always—should discovery of the error ensue—victoriously declare 
that he had never understood what present was being discussed 
and animadverted upon. All was fair in love and war, and if 
Pownall had been fool enough to leave the mistake uncontradicted, 
it would indeed be a counsel of perfection for him to explain it. 

The evening was destined to be very thrilling to Phyllis Dale. 
The order of it ran, that before dressing for dinner, the household 
was to view the presents. The statuette stood in all its beauty 
with Nethersole’s card at its base; the offensive present had 
vanished. Nethersole, though invited to dinner, did not arrive 
_ until after the inspection had taken place. Dinner being over a 
dance was arranged. A servant was told off to remain in the 
morning room and show the presents to any guests who cared to 
inspect them. 

A little whispered speculation took place between Madge and 
her mother and Lady Enderby, as to whether Mr. Pownall meant 
to return. No one dared question Phyllis, who held her head high 
and kept her air of fiery resolution. It was a relief to everyone 
when he appeared with other guests in the ball-room, quiet and 
self-possessed, though a trifle pale. 

“He is altogether charming,” sighed Lady Enderby to 
Mrs. Dale; “ what does a mistake in choosing a present matter?” 
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“T hope Phyllis is not going to be foolish,” said Mrs. Dale, who 
knew that she was. 

For it was clear how things were going. Nethersole without 
rebuke kept by Phyllis’s side and without rebuke put his name 
down for at least half-a-dozen dances. When Pownall asked for 
her programme her bearing was cold. Mr. Pownall might have 
two dances, one rather early in the evening, the other later. 
Meanwhile she danced time after time with Nethersole. Her 
mind was made up! 

When Pownall sought her for the second dance, she was not to 
be found; it was half over when he made the discovery that she 
was sitting in a retired spot by Nethersole’s side. He saw, ina 
moment, that it was not possible to disturb her ; in effect he knew 
that the blow had fallen which had hung over his head ever 
since the arrival of Nethersole in Switzerland—Phyllis Dale had 
engaged herself to him. Pownall got to the hall, sought his 
overcoat and slipped from the house without an adieu to anyone. 

The clock struck eleven as Pownall left Sir Jasper’s house. A 
quarter of an hour later, Phyllis secretly bade adieu to Nethersole 
with many sweet words and promises. She enjoined upon him to 
remain at the dance and do his duty to the end; for herself, 
repose seemed necessary. Her heart felt cold and heavy and 
conscious of the shadow of doubt within. By an odd, but not 
inexplicable instinct, she turned for refuge to the morning-room 
and found it empty. The lights were still burning but it had 
long been deserted by the guests; and the servant, finding himself 
no longer required, had withdrawn. Phyllis closed the door and 
advanced into the centre of the room; when there she was startled 
by the rising of a tall figure from a retired corner behind a bureau 
and curtain. It was Lord Hilton’s groom—the man, that is, to 
whom Pownall had handed the offensive present. He stood before 
her touching his forehead respectfully. 

“Are you still here?” said she gently but wondering at his 
presence. Moreover she observed that both in the appearance 
and manner of the man was something unusual. 

“JT thought I might be useful to you,” said the groom in a low 
voice. 

“Thank you,” returned Phyllis, perplexed and uneasy. “I don’t 
think that there is any need for you to remain.” 

The man did not stir. He was looking at her very earnestly. 
She began to be alarmed and moved away towards the tables ; 
bat he followed her. 

Wherever she turned the groom followed. Suddenly her heart 
gave a leap—she perceived that he acted with purpose; insensibly 
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he had forced her to walk straight to the table where stood the 
Tanagra statuette. By its side, in a most conspicuous position, 
lay the impossible present which she had seen Pownall hand to 
this man. She turned sharply and faced him; she was not afraid 
—not afraid, that is, of him; the fear that began to rise in her 
heart was at once more formidable and vaguer. 

“This was not upon the table when the household inspected 
the presents before dinner,” said she. 

“You are quite right,” he answered; “I had not then placed 
it there.” 

“Tt is yours—I saw Mr, Pownall give it you.” 

“True. But then he had no right to do so, seeing that it was 
not his,” 

“What do you mean?” A dimness was over her eyes and her 
limbs trembled. “Not his? Whose is it then?” j 

“Look at the card and you will see.” 

She stooped as he had bidden her and read the name of 
Nethersole. 

“You mistake,” said she; “Mr. Nethersole’s present was that 
statuette.” 

“Not at all; that is Mr. Pownall’s present. I heard the two 
gentlemen talking of their gifts and I heard Mr. Pownall tell 
Mr. Nethersole that he had bought a Tanagra statuette at 
Morrison’s.” 

“Impossible!” cried Phyllis, ‘I opened the case myself and 
found Mr. Nethersole’s card within.” 

“That may be so,” returned the groom with the utmost com- 
posure; “both presents were bought at Morrison's. I heard 
Mr. Nethersole tell Mr. Pownall that he had purchased his gift at 
that shop, and he remarked the similarity of the cases. It was 
this circumstance which brought me to the conclusion that the 
present Mr. Pownall handed to me belonged to Mr. Nethersole— 
the case was identical. I had not much doubt that the packer 
had slipped the cards in the wrong boxes. When I returned the 
gift of Mr. Nethersole to its fitting position on the table, I took 
care,” he added grimly, “ that his card should be properly displayed 
upon it.” 

Phyllis heard the man with a sense of vertigo. His strange, 
strong face, his unusual manner—what did it all mean? She 
stared at Nethersole’s card, then with a violent effort forced 
herself to speak. 

“Mr. Nethersole,” said she steadily, though her lips were 
white, “ knew nothing about this unfortunate error.” 

“There,” said the groom, “you mistake, He came alone after 
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tea into this room and made sure that his card was lying in the 
box with the Tanagra statuette.” 

“Why are you doing this?” cried Phyllis with a sudden cry. 
** Who are you?” 

“What I do is for the sake of a good man—vparily. I stayed 
here to undeceive you. What does it matter who I am?” 

She looked at him silently, and then the trembling of her limbs 
became too much for her; she tried to walk to the door but it 
seemed as though she must fall. The groom hurried to her help. 

“Don’t faint, Miss Dale,” said he softly and eagerly; “for 
God’s sake don’t betray me! Keep up if you can. Don’t—don’t 
give me away.” 

“Give you away? Oh, what do you mean? Of course, if 
what you say is true you have done right to tell me. I thank 
you for it. But—for God’s sake go!” 

She leaned on his arm and desperately struggled to regain her 
composure. He lifted her up and placed her upon an armchair ; 
then he rang the bell and walked from the room. 

Meanwhile Pownall had stumbled on through the night uncon- 
scious of his way; his long reserve and self-mastery failed him 
and he hungered and thirsted after vengeance with primitive 
force and desire. It was a frenzy-and intoxication of passion, 
and swept him along as a straw on a whirling current. To find 
his temperate habit and will thus overwhelmed, appalled him ; 
but that self-judgment sat apart unable in the least to touch or 
master the storm within. 

He did not know how far he had wandered till he was recalled 
to consciousness by finding himself standing before the closed 
gate of a field he had crossed, and recognised that beyond lay 
the heath which led to the village where he was staying. 
Looking up and around, he realised that considerable time must 
have elapsed since he left Sir Jasper’s house, for the moon was 
now high and her light flooded the moor. He laid his arms 
on the top bar of the gate and leaned against it, striving to still 
the turmoil in his breast. 

Nethersole, released from his duties at the dance, had left the 
house. He did not catch another glimpse of Phyllis, but heard 
Madge tell Lady Enderby that she had gone to rest. Nethersole, 
all her sweet promises singing in his heart, went down the drive 
in happy exaltation. Nothing mattered now! When a woman 
was won any explanation would be accepted by love. He counted, 
as it were, upon the fingers of his mind, his many successes. 
The voyage on the Artemis had brought his name to the front 
and had secured his professional future; he was passably well-to- 
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do, and now he had engaged himself to a woman who was 
not only the choice of his heart, but wealthy, and so connected 
that his alliance with her would place him in an enviable social 
position. He added up these items of good fortune with self- 
congratulation and triumph, and so came to the field path with 
the closed gate at the end. 

There, as he advanced, he descried a figure apparently in deep 
abstraction, and recognised Pownall, who knew Nethersole’s step 
and clenched both hands upon the rail of the gate. He told 
himself that, though he could not master his feelings, he could 
at least control his acts. Nevertheless as Nethersole came up he 
was within an ace of springing upon him. 

“Ts that you, Pownall?” asked Nethersole with detestable 
cordiality. 

“ Yes,” answered the other in a voice of menace. 

It flashed through Nethersole’s mind that he was in danger, 
and that a wise course would be to appeal to the chivalry of 
Pownall’s nature by telling him of his engagement. 

“Pownall,” said he rapidly, “I am engaged to Miss Dale.” 

At that Pownall unclenched his hands and turned round. ‘The 
moonlight flooding his face revealed it in all its formidable 
emotion. The blaze in the eyes, the supreme detestation, were 
raised by the effect of the light to an aspect appalling beyond 
humanity. Pownall wore no hat, and his very hair seemed 
in the startled fancy of his rival to turn to flame. The gate 
barred the way. 

“She loves me, Pownall!” faltered he. 

Then Pownall crashed back against the gate with his full 
force, sending it flying open. 

“Nethersole,” said he in a strange stifled voice, “be off! 
Quickly, I say!” 

And Nethersole, his heart and pulses mightily disturbed, 
obeyed. He went swinging on over the heath at a smart paco, 
in abject terror. He was no coward, but what he had seen 
in Pownall’s face made him shiver; he understood his warning, 
and as he went calculated the measure of strength between them 
—and felt the calculation vain, for who can compute the force 
of one animated by a rage so terrific? If ever he had seen 
murder in a face it was in the one that had turned on him in the 
moonlight. 

The heath, wide, lonely, its shadows darker for the eerie moon- 
light, seemed full of horror, and yet he wished that the lonely 
open heath had lasted all the way. It was edged by a close 
spinney and the most direct way to the village lay through 
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a tunnel-like path cut in its heart, end about three-quarters 
of a mile long. He hesitated for a moment, thinking that he 
would take a bye-path to the village. Then he reflected that 
such a course was of no avail; if Pownall was following he would 
be no safer there than in the spinney, and the latter was the 
shortest. He dared not run—that would have been to betray 
alarm ; by this time his fear that Pownall followed him amounted 
to certainty. Hardly had the darkness of the wood closed over 
him before he regretted his choice, for he heard a rustle among 
the trees. Pownall then had taken a short cut he was not aware 
of, had arrived at the spinney before him, and was lying in wait 
for him. He walked on as best he could, urging himself to go 
quickly by sheer effort of will. The one behind went quickly, 
too. By a supreme endeavour he managed to run a few yards. 
The one behind ran also. Then Nethersole in his agony stopped 
short and turned to confront his pursuer. At about three yards 
distant Nethersole could discern the dusky shape of a man. 
There was no moonlight in the spinney, the path was like a 
tunnel. 

“Pownall!” said he in a low entreating voice. 

There was no answer. Then Nethersole took to his heels and 
ran for his life. The other ran too, gaining on him; Nethersole 
could hear a gasping breath; murder and vengeance leapt close 
on his heels; the scare and horror of the chase stole away his 
senses; he did not doubt that Pownall was armed; he was ready 
to shriek out in terror like a child. At last, at the end of the 
dark tunnel, he descried the placid sheen of moonlight lying 
upon turf and far off the comfortable gleam of a cottage window. 
Then he made a supreme effort and flew like the wind for the last 
quarter of a mile; but the other kept close, his breath whistling 
past Nethersole’s ear. At the end of the spinney he sprang 
towards the welcome moonlight, but felt at the instant a great 
bulk crash upon him, and a vigorous hand twist itself within his 
collar, forcing him round. Then Nethersole opened his sick eyes 
upon a tall man who was not Pownall, and who wore the livery 
of a groom. What did it mean? His dread merged into a burst 
of angry shame. 

“* What the devil do you mean by running after me like this?” 
he asked furiously. 

The other did not speak, nor loosen his grip. He raised his free 
hand, in which he held a riding-whip, and tossed off his cockaded 
hat. Then he bent his head nearer and looked into Nethersole’s 
eyes. And out of the distant years the face shaped itself slowly, 
indistinctly at fixet, into memory; and then by added traits and 
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lines, as a sketch grows under the hand of the draughtsman, 
to a clear and unmistakable presentment of a countenance he 
had all but forgotten. 

“Good God!” whispered the appalled man. “ It’s Murgatroyd!” 

“It’s Murgatroyd,” replied the other ; “ heaven hasn’t altogether 
forgotten me, Nethersole.” 

And then the whip descended. 

Emma Brooxe. 



































Some Collogquiatisms in Shakespeare. 


Tur veteran story about the unsophisticated individual who 
thought that, whatever else might be its merits, Hamlet was 
simply a lot of quotations strung together, is familiar enough, 
but it is doubtful if we realise how many of the common, up-to- 
date expressions of to-day have, if not their origin, at least their 
imprimatur in Shakespeare. How far this is cause or coincidence 
or, in other words, whether we use them because Shakespeare 
used them, or whether they were employed by Shakespeare 
because they were then as now in ordinary use, must be left for 
the learned to determine. It would be interesting to hear their 
opinion as to whether Polonius’s abject acquiescence in Hamlet’s 
cloud-pictures was the origin of the “very like a whale” of the 
“man in the street.” It is only another proof of the truth of the 
familiar adage, ‘ There is nothing new under the sun.” 

“Modern Americanisms” are found in the old dramatists; 
according to some, prehistoric man seems to have-been but little 
behind Harley Street in his surgical knowledge; while as to 
inventions, the savants who gathered round Poe's resuscitated 
mummy have left us their humiliating reflections as a salutary 
warning. However this may be, the knowledge that our col- 
loquialisms of to-day were colloquialisms in the time of Shake- 
speare has nothing humiliating in it, but very much the reverse, 
drawing still closer the bonds which unite us in sympathy of 
sentiment as in identity of race with our virile forefathers, who 
lived and loved and fought and conquered in the “ spacious times 
of great Elizabeth.” 

A few of these expressions taken almost at random cannot fail 
to be of interest. Obviously the list has no pretensions to being 
exhaustive, and may be supplemented from the pages of other 
writers of the period. Many of these phrases are at our fingers’ 
ends—as Maria said of Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s dry jests—and 
should our accuracy be doubted wo shall doubtless be ready, with 
Dogberry, to lay “ Five shillings to one on it.” If with whole- 
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some regard to our well-known exactness our disputant declines 
with the laughing assertion that he “knows a trick worth two 
of that,” he in his turn will be only quoting the carrier in Henry 
the Fourth. Falstaff, whom the said carrier was soon to meet, 
used a good many phrases which do constant duty with us to-day. 
We frequently end the announcement of our decision as to a 
course of action—generally a refusal point-blank to do something 
—with an emphatic “ That’s flat.” Describing the impossibility 
of any wished-for change, we declare—* That’s past praying for.” 
Inquiring the cause of some trifling commotion, we often care- 
lessly ask—“ Whose mare’s dead?” In common with most of 
our acquaintances we declare ourselves to be “As poor as Job.” 
We describe any extravagant pretension or demand as beyond 
‘all rhyme and reason.” And all these expressions Sir John 
used before us, and we hear kind old ladies jokingly tell children 
who are at once a plague and a delight that they have “ eaten 
them out of house and home,”—a complaint which the unfortunate 
hostess made in all seriousness against Sir John in one of their 
temporary quarrels. The number of heroines on and off the 
stage, who have announced that their “friends are poor but 
honest,” is incalculable, and a proportionate gratitude is due 
to poor Helena in All’s Well that Ends Well, who set the example 
in the selfsame words, and who also by precept and example 
encourages all despairing mortals to “strive against hope.” 

“T am not altogether an ass,” protests Slender in the Merry 
Wives, and the assertion is made in innumerable arguments 
in which Jones, like the universal Mentor in Happy Thoughts, 
tries to impress upon the sceptical Smith what he ought to do. 
Perhaps in his indignation he exclaims, ‘“ How green you are!” 
and can claim ecclesiastical authority for the utterance by a 
reference to the Legate Pandulph in King John. “A word with 
you,’—‘“ As many as you please,” begins a good many conversa- 
tions now as important as that between the disguised Duke and 
the Provost in Measure for Measure, and the emphatic “I'll be 
hanged first” of Lucio in the same play is repeated—with 
occasional variations of the participle—in camp, court, grove, and 
mart to-day. Two other phrases from Measure for Measure are 
in even more familiar use. In nine meetings out of ten of casual 
acquaintances the first query is “ What’s the news with you?” a 
question propounded by the unsavoury Barnardine to the scarcely 
more respectable Abhorson ; while Lucio’s dogmatic “ I know what 
I know” is as frequent—and irritating—now as the good Duke 
found it in the play. It is enough, indeed, es old Baptist said 
in the Taming of the Shrew, to “vex a saint.” The word “bar.” 
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in the sense of making an exception of, has acquired a somewhat 
slangy or sporting character, but Gratiano in The Merchant of 
Venice uses it in precisely the same way as any young blood of 
our own times. Bassanio is impressing on him the necessity 
of a somewhat staider and more “correct” demeanour when on 
the proposed visit to fair Portia, and Gratiano demurely promises 
— But I bar to-night,” he adds, mindful of the farewell supper 
to which they are pledged. 

Hamlet talks of ‘‘ yeoman’s service,” “a towering passion ” ; 
asks “ What’s the matter now?” and owns pathetically, “I am 
very sorry I forgot myself.” “You know him well by sight,” 
says Casca to Cicero, speaking of a third person; and Antony, 
in his interview with the conspirators, addresses them as 
“Gentlemen all.” Antony too uses an expression which comes 
trippingly to the lips of young Oxford of to-day. “ Let’s have 
one other gaudy night!” he exclaims, and mutatis mutandis, he 
meant precisely what the joyous denizens of The House or other 
cloistered academe mean in this present year of grace. “I am 
80,” is another phrase of the so-called slangy type, but it was 
used by no less finished a gentleman than the melancholy Jacques, 
whose merriment over his meeting with Touchstone reminds us 
of Gremio’s phrase—“I should die with laughing.” That same 
sapient Touchstone talks about going “with bag and baggage,” 
and expresses a strictly qualified approval in the phrase we use 
so often, “ But so so.” Orlando talks of “for ever and a day,” 
and his brother begs audience for “a word or two.” “ Things 
have fallen out so unluckily,” complains testy old Capulet, and 
the fact upsets him so much that, like any irascible country 
gentleman of the twentieth century, he bids the too loquacious 
nurse “Hold your tongue!” Children, and others, amongst 
ourselves frequently preface their observations by “I'll tell you 
what!” as did the ill-fated little Edward the Fifth, often following 
it up by the caution—“ Keep it to yourself,” in the words of the 
Countess Roussillon, and many of us now have to “ dance atten- 
dance ” on some great man’s pleasure, as Buckingham complained 
that he had to do on Richard of Gloucester. ‘“ For goodness’ 
sake!” pleads the Prologue to Henry the Eighth, and in the samo 
play Buckingham blurts out the familiar exclamation—“Why the 
devil!” 

We still, like Iago, describe a person as “led by the nose” ; 
with Gloucester, we exclaim, “ Let’s have no more ado!”’; of a 
man in peril, we echo Jessica’s ominous prediction—“ It will go 
hard with poor Antonio”; with Grumio, when describing a 
certainty, we say, “I would I were as sure of a good dinner,” 
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Such and such an occurrence “ was the death of him,” is still our 
frequent verdict when speaking of someone’s decease, as the 
travellers at Gadshill declared concerning the rise in the price 
of oats, which poor Robin Ostler took so much to heart; we like 
to be with those whom, in Dogberry’s words, we consider “ good 
men and true,” and if we then sometimes get “as merry as 
crickets,” to use Ned Poins’ expression, why, as Mrs. Quickly 
herself would remark, “that’s neither here nor there”—in fact, 
some have been known to assert, with one Pandarus of Troy, that 
“it does a man’s heart good.” 

Even the colloquial use of the appellation “old boy” was 
known in Shakespeare’s time, as witness the roystering Sir Toby. 
“Did she see you the while, old boy?” he asks the fatuous Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek; and Pistol uses the no less frequent “my 
boys” in addressing his comrades Nym and Bardolph. Malvolio 
employs another familiar phrase when he snarls at his tormentors, 
“Tl be revenged on the whole pack of you!” Most of us, in 
reflecting on the idiocy or obtuseness of other people, have 
soliloquised in the words of Aaron in Titus Andronicus, “ What a 
thing it is to be an ass!” and exclaimed with Patroclus, in Troilus 
and Cressida, “A good riddance!” When we are called upon to 
fulfil a promise, we virtuously announce, with sturdy William in 
Henry the Fifth, “Tll be as good as my word,” and in boudoir 
and smoking-room we like the light-hearted description of 
a busy day or exhaustive search in the phrase, used gravely 
enough by the messenger in J. Henry the Sixth, “ Here, there, 
and everywhere.” “Last, but not least” (as Lear remarked) ; 
when we wish to describe absolute stillness we use the identical 
phrase of Francisco in Hamlet, and say there is “Not a mouse 
stirring.” 

As before observed, it is difficult in many cases to distinguish 
between phrases which have become household words—another 
familiar expression—because they are Shakespeare’s, and phrases 
which the poet used because they were ordinary expressions in 
his day. It seems probable, however, that of those that havo 
been adduced the majority come under the latter category. 

While on this subject we may refer to a few of the more 
familiar puns in the dramatist’s works, showing as they do 
identity of trick of thought in his day and our own, and throwing 
an important light upon the question of pronunciation. In one 
of the choruses to Henry the Fifth is the line “ Have for the gilt 
of France—O guilt indeed!” In Henry the Sixth, Talbot con- 
temptuously exclaims, “ Pucelle or puzzle—dolphin (dauphin) or 
dogfish.” To Winchester’s threat, “Rome shall remedy this,” 
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Gloucester retorts, ‘Roam thither, then.” “For Suffolk’s sake 
may he be suffocated,” grimly observes the Duke of York; and 
to Salisbury’s advice, “ Look unto the main,” Warwick mournfully 
replies, “Oh, father, Maine is lost.” ‘ Were it not here apparent 
that thou art heir apparent,” quips Falstaff to Prince Henry, and 
on another occasion, when holding a sort of committee of finance 
with himself, soliloquises—“ Truly, Iam in the waist two yards 
about, but Iam now about no waste, I am about thrift.” “ Let 
not us that are squires of the night’s body be called thieves of 
the day’s beauty,” he adjures the madcap Prince, making a not 
very brilliant pun upon night’s body and knight’s body, and a 
rather better one upon beauty and booty. If, as is affirmed, 
“body” and “beauty” were both pronounced like the French 
“beauté,” there is, of course, another pun. “I shall never take 
you for my love again, but I will always count you my deer,” 
remarks Mrs. Ford to the discomfited fat knight when his 
masquerade as Herne the Hunter is disclosed—a pun which 
recalls the grim jest of brave Lord Talbot—“The French shall 
find dear deer of us, my friends.” 

Touchstone, in As you like It, puns far above poor Audry’s 
head in his remark about Ovid, though possibly a similarity in 
sound—more apparent then than now—between “Goths” and 
“goats” may have struck her. “Here I am with thee and thy 
goats as the most capricious (goat-like) poet, honest Ovid, among 
the Goths (géts).” It has been suggested that—Arden being pro- 
nounced Ardén—that the same sapient personage made another 
pun when he said, ‘‘ Now I am in Ardén—when I was at home I 
was in a better place” (thanaden), “Ha” and “ai” are said to 
have had much the same sound, and if this is borne in mind, a 
good many plays on words, before unsuspected, stand revealed. 
Venus apostrophises the bereaved earth—‘ Having no fair to lose, 
you need not fear;” Lucetta tells the pettish Julia she wishes it 
were dinner-time, that “you might kill your stomach on your 
meat and not upon your maid;” Leontes angrily refers to 
Paulina as one “who late did beat her husband, and now 
baits me.” 

Another difference between the Elizabethan and modern pro- 
nunciation is found in the similarity, in the earlier epoch, of the 
sounds of “t” and “th”. This is shown in Shakespeare’s 
twentieth sonnet, where “doting” rhymes with “nothing,” and 
the word-play between “noting” and “nothing” is continuous 
in Much Ado—even, it is suggested, giving point to the “ nothing” 
of the title. Another instance of the “t” and “th” similarity 
is pointed out by Grant White as occurring in Love's Labour's 
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Lost, where Moth caps Armado’s remark about Delilah’s wit, 


with the retort, “She had a green wit,” referring to the “ withes 
she employed to ensnare Samson. “The fine is (for which I may 
go the finer) I will live a bachelor,” determines Benedick, and in 
Richard the Third, the Queen, with sad foreboding, makes the 
same pun as that recorded of Hotspur—“ Cousins, indeed, and by 
their uncle cozened.” As Mr. Ellis points out, “su,” in such a 
word as suitor, had the pronunciation we give to it in “sure,” 
a fact which enables us to appreciate another joke in Love's 
Labour's Lost, when Boyet asks, “who is the suitor?” and is 
answered by Rosaline, “‘ Why, she that bears the bow.” 

An American writer has pointed out a capital pun—one of 
many—which must be credited to Sir Toby Belch. Aguecheek 
is lamenting that he has not bestowed that time on the “ tongues ” 
that he has on fencing, dancing, etc. ‘Then wouldst thou have 
had an excellent head of hair,” gravely remarks Sir Toby. 
Aguecheek naturally inquires, “ Would that have mended my 
hair?” “Past question,” is the reply, “for thou seest it will 
not curl by nature.” Here the pun is on tongues and (curling) 
tongs. 
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Vashti. 


I, 


“JT nave been horrid to him, perfectly horrid! Oh, how I hate 
myself!” 

It was some time since Miss Wyatt had curtly dismissed her 
maid after returning from Lady Sumner’s “small and early,” 
with more commiseration for the woman’s wan face and sleep- 
heavy eyes than any one would have imagined from her manner. 
And still her evening gown clung about her, she had not even 
taken the necklace from her throat or the flowers from her 
shoulder. She remembered the flowers now; “he” had sent 
them to her. It gave a moment’s respite from thought to lay 
them carefully in the big, shallow rose-bow! that was scrupulously 
reserved for “his” flowers, and then, her fine mouth firmly set, 
her dark eyes burning in her pale face, Miss Wyatt began 
walking softly up and down her room again. 

“What is the matter with me?” It was a desperate, almost 
a despairing question she asked herself, as, her slender hands 
leaning hard on the broad toilet table, she stared with hot, dry 
eyes into the depths of her glass. “Why can’t I behave—at 
least rationally? Why, when I love him with all my heart, am 
I so terribly afraid he should guess it? Is it pride? Can’t 
I stoop to acknowledge it, not even when I know he loves me, 
when I am to be his wife in six months’ time? Is it rebellion? 
Can’t I forgive him for making me love him so well, when there 
are so many richer men, better men—no!”—with a sudden 
quiver of the bitter little mouth—* not better men.” 

It was a beautiful face she saw in the mirror, with its pale 
gold hair and dark eyes; especially beautiful when its expression 
softened as it was softening now. 

“Twill be nice to him! J will show him, whatever it costs 
me, what he is tome! I shall see him to-morrow—after church 
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I will be all I know he would have me be—all ho used to think 
me—all I can be—if I choose.” 

And with the resolution, heart-felt and sincere as it was, the 
tears rose hot and smarting. Had she not resolved it all only 
yesterday, and what had her resolution been worth? But at 
least there was to-morrow. To-morrow should be different-—— 

A light tap, and her door opened. Miss Wyatt turned almost 
angrily. A girl a year or two younger and not quite so tall 
as she herself was standing there, her curly brown hair rippling 
soft and thick over her white dressing-gown. 

“Bee! Not in bed yet?” 

“No,” not too graciously, “ but it’s time you were.” 

The girl closed the door and slipped an arm about her tall 
cousin’s waist. 

“Come, baby, and be undressed !” she said gaily. 

Suddenly, and to her own surprise, Beatrice submitted. Hope's 
hands were deft and dainty. She did not irritate her with every 
touch like poor unfortunate Denham. But then, of course, Hope 
understood that sort of thing. She had had to learn to do with 
and not without a maid since she came to Grosvenor Gate. Miss 
Wyatt put her hands on her cousin’s shoulders and regarded her 
thoughtfully for a moment. ‘Oh, yes, she is pretty, ordinarily 
pretty!” had been her verdict when she first saw Hope a year 
ago. She would have to strengthen her adjectives, the girl was 
more than “ ordinarily pretty ” now. 

“Hope,” she said presently, “was I nice to Drummond 
to-night ?” 

“No,” said Hope plainly. 

Miss Wyatt laughed. To be frankly disapproved of always 
restored her good humour. 

“Tt was too bad, wasn’t it!” 

“Yes, before others. Of course when we are by ourselves 
-it doesn’t so much matter, and——” 

“ He’s used to it, isn’t he? Well, what is it?” 

“ Bee, I wish you would be—different with him! It’s your 
fault if I vex you. You love him——” 

“Dol?” with a quizzical smile. 

“Bee! Don’t you?” 

Miss Wyatt gave her a little shake. 

“Go to bed!” she said laughing. “I’m tired and overwrought 
—and—and miserable, though I don’t look it. If you stay any 
longer I shall say something disagreeable. Go to bed, Hope!” 

Hope went, laughing, though a shade of thought lay in her 
soft eyes. 
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“T wonder,” she said to herself as she stood a moment in the 
darkness, “why Bee can’t show herself to other people as nice 
as she really is!” which was exactly what Miss Wyatt was 
wondering herself. 


II, 


Trexs in the first freshness of their spring greenery whispered 
softly in the May wind, a marbled blue and white sky, rarest 
of treats in dear, dirty London, spread itself above; banks of 
rhododendrons rose in masses of glowing colour behind the 
freshly painted railings, the park was looking its best. So was 
Beatrice. Hope and Mrs. Wyatt had lingered while the General 
engaged in an argument that promised to be interminable with 
an old crony; but Beatrice, always independent, had walked 
slowly on. Captain Aynsley was to meet them, he had been 
to service in Knightsbridge church with his men, and Beatrice, 
holding to her resolutions with both hands, was looking for him. 
The instant he turned in at the gate she saw him, as a mis- 
chievous spark that lit up her eyes, a demure little curl at the 
corners of her mouth, a sudden lift in the carriage of her haughty 
head proclaimed. With a chill almost of fear the girl realised 
the alteration in the key to which her whole self was set that 
the very sight of him had produced. She would be good, she 
would—and gentle, and sweet, and submissive—as the woman 
a masterful minded man could love must be. She would. 

He came up to her, and the hand she offered was cool and 
languid, and there was nothing in her pretty smile, just touched 
with superciliousness, in the half whimsical lift of her dainty 
eyebrows, to tell him that her heart melted at sight of him as he 
bared his handsome head in the sunshine. 

“Papa is behind. He met Major Holmes, They are talking 
about the Egyptian war. They never talk about anything else, 
do they ?” 

“Not often,” with a genial smile. ‘“ What is the matter, 
Beatrice ? ” 

Now there was nothing the matter. What he felt was the 
subtle change for which the vehemence of Miss Wyatt’s good 
intentions could have accounted. But Captain Aynsley mistook 
the touch of unwonted softness for depression and repentance 
for reproach, and the fact that he was distinctly apprehensive 
of undesirable developments was painfully evident. Miss Wyatt’s 
eyes hardened. 

“ There's nothing the matter, which is surprising. It has been 
a stupid morning——” 
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“A stupid morning! Why, you have been to church!” 

“Yes, and a stupid little curate preached a stupid little 
sermon ——” 

“Bee, don’t be flippant,” he said gravely, “nothing is more 
disagreeable.” 

Miss Wyatt threw up her head, and a laughing demon gleamed 
in her eye. 

“Drummond, don’t be religious,” she said, reproducing the 
gravity of his tone with exquisitely funny accuracy, “ nothing 
is more old-fashioned.” 

He frowned slightly and all the sunshine faded in his eyes. 
Was he inclined to be religious? It was the last thing of which 
he would have accused himself, but most decidedly he wished his 
wife to be so. It was possible that, so far as his wife was 
concerned, his ideas were old-fashioned. Certainly he always 
' saw her with the keys of her store-closet at her girdle, her 
children about her, and the family jam-jars on her mind. She, 
this wife of his imagination, might be old-fashioned, she was 
certainly a good woman. Suddenly, as he walked, erect and easy, 
past the glowing rhododendrons, it struck him that his mental 
picture of his wife and the girl who walked by his side were 
irreconcilable. He hesitated and stopped. 

“ Will you sit down a moment ?” 

She sat down almost as though she were glad of the chance. 
The conversation was not proceeding along the lines she had 
marked out for it. Captain Aynsley stared straight before him. 

“‘ Bee,” he said presently, “ what do you go to church for?” 

“Oh, to take stock generally. There are always the hats, you 
know, and who is there and who isn’t. What do you go for?” 

“T went this morning because I had to go. I don’t think 
I ever go if I’m not obliged. But I think—if my wife cared 
about that sort of thing——” 

“ Oh, I never did care about that sort of thing—much.” 

She was belying herself deliberately. Her lie was as a weapon 
the point of which was turned against her own heart, and she 
knew it. Why, for one little moment, could she not bare her 
soul to this man and let him see her as she really was, stripped 
of unrealities and pretences, all unworthy, all to her own deadly 
hurt. He went on—a little hesitating, more than a little afraid. 

“ Beatrice, are you happy——” 

Not particularly.” 

He frowned quickly. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t take me up so short. I hadn’t finished. 
I was going to say are you happy with me?” 
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Miss Wyatt laughed, a low laugh of pure amusement. 
“Not particularly. It will do again, won’t it? Do you——” 

“Care very much?” had been the end of her question, but she 
suppressed it. It was not impossible that her own flippant 
“not particularly” might serve yet again as an answer. Its 
ghastly appropriateness sent a sick chill to her heart. She 
shot a quick glance at the man at her side, so big, so simple, 
so quiet and so strong. Where was her own folly leading her? 
He spoke again. 

“TI wish,” he said, almost through his teeth, “that for one 
instant I could look right into your heart.” 

She caught her breath with almost a gasp, it was so exactly 
what she had wished herself a moment ago! The utter perversity 
of her own mood almost frightened her, but she was powerless 
against it. She gave him a laughing look from under her 
lowered lashes. 

“You would be a good deal astonished if you did!” 

It was so cruelly true, and to what was really in her heart her 
own manner was so horribly false. Drummond turned white 
about the lips, and rose. 

“Yes,” he said moodily, “sometimes I think I should. See, 
here are the others. Good-morning, Mrs. Wyatt. Good-morning, 
Miss Rutherford!” 

Hope flushed from throat to brow as she gave him her hand, 
and Beatrice watched her absently. Why should she blush like 
that because Drummond spoke to her, and why should he all at 
once call her Miss Rutherford? Suddenly the rhododendron 
banks swam in long, dizzy lines of rose and maize-colour. A 
verse she had heard that morning in church and listened to 
lightly enough as the little curate read it, rose vividly in her 
mind: “And let the king give her royal estate unto another that 
is better than she.” 

Better than she—better than she! Alas, poor Vashti! 


Ill. 


“For goodness’ sake don’t ‘ wiggle’ your nose inside your veil like 
that! It makes you look exactly like a rabbit!” 

“Bee! Don’t convulse me just as we are going in, it really 
isn’t fair.” 

Bee laughed, but her eyes were grave. Hope was so absurdly 
amiable. She herself would have received such frank criticism 
very differently, and she was quite aware of it. She had not 
finished pondering on this difference between herself and Hope 
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when the two girls found themselves on the staircase leading to 
Mrs. Hiram P. Absdorf’s reception rooms; to go up them was 
quite impossible. Hope was on the step above her cousin, and 
there she seemed likely to stay. 

“ What a fearful pack!” she whispered cautiously. 

“ Yes, it isn’t very interesting, is it!” 

** Oh, I don’t know—I think it is.” 

“Yes, but you find everything interesting; it is too tiresome. 
I wish you would grumble sometimes, just by way of variety. 
Can you move your arms?” 

“One; I couldn’t find my handkerchief to save my life.” 

“Tf we get up with whole gowns we may think ourselves lucky. 
The last time I was here a lady in lavender chiffon was literally 
torn to ribbons before she reached the tea-room.” 

“Hush! some one will hear you,” whispered Hope. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” without the least change of tone, “I don’t 
know any of them.” But at that moment a tall man at the top 
turned an anxious face down the crowded staircase, and Beatrice 
found that she did know one of them. Her eyes darkened and 
widened, and she felt her lips grow cold. ‘These little signs 
suggested deeper feelings, perhaps, than the lovely colour that 
flooded Hope’s fair face, but they were not such as Drummond 
Aynsley had the skill to read. Why could she not blush as Hope 
blushed ? Beatrice was asking herself. And Hope’s blushes came 
so readily and meant so little! When Alistair McInnes shook 
hands with her a moment later she blushed just as beautifully. 
To have a highly sensitive nervous organisation, a delicate skin, 
and not too rigid a self-control, are of decided advantage some- 
times. Did Alistair take that delicious rose-colour for more 
than it was really worth, as—as others did sometimes? He 
claimed Hope on the strength of it, and Drummond of course 
claimed her. Of course! There was a considerable element of 

. bitterness in that “of course.” There is much to be said against 
being engaged to a man, Miss Wyatt decided rapidly. Before 
one is engaged to him one is never in any doubt as to whether 
he is by one’s side because he wants to be—or because he ought 
to be. 

“Oh, look, there is Mr. Hiram P. Absdorf! How charmed he 
will be when he sees me. I wish I had a flag to wave, “old 
Glory”; for choice, I wonder how long it would take him to get 
through, because, you know, he would come as fast as ever 
he could.” 

Captain Aynsley laid a quick hand on her arm, 

“Now, Bee,” a warning note in his voice, “ you won't.” 
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“ Drummond, I won't!” with mock-tragic emphasis. “ Besides, 
in a room as crowded as this is I can’t.” 

But she did. There was another room, not quite so crowded as 
this, and there she deliberately exhibited Mr. Hiram P. Absdorf 
in a condition of bewildered admiration for herself that reduced 
the poor gentleman to a state bordering on imbecility. Drum- 
mond came up to her when at length she realised that she had 
gone far enough. He was white with anger. 

“ Bee, I really must ask you——” he broke off, breathing short. 
“ And you promised me!” with keen reproach. 

Beatrice looked quickly up, half laughing, half apprehensive. 

“ Poor little man, he does admire me so awfully.” 

“That’s no reason why you should show him up—a—a 
drivelling idiot, in the eyes of a hundred-and-fifty people. 
Putting your own self-respect on one side—if you had the 
least affection for me—or regard for my wishes. I don’t believe 
you have the faintest spark of affection for me! If you had, you 
could not fly in the face of my—call them prejudices if you 
choose—in this way.” 

Bee looked down again; she was pulling the leaves from a rose 
at her belt with quick, unsteady fingers. 

“You have discovered that, have you? It—it does credit to 
your penetration.” 

“Then you acknowledge——’ 

Beatrice rose and laid her hand on his coat-sleeve. It was very 
cold, but quite steady. 

“Drummond,” she said, with sudden gravity, “you have made 
a discovery, but it is not that I don’t care for you, but that you 
don’t care for me as much as you thought you did, Isn’t 
that so?” 

“T did love you, God knows!” his voice hoarse with emotion. 

“Did!” The word was almost inaudible by reason of the 
quick contraction at her heart. Did! How much it told! 
“But—I am not quite the kind of girl you thought I was going 
to be, am [?” 

“ Bee,” his honest eyes, wistful and bewildered, seeking blindly 
to understand what might lie in the inscrutable depths of hers, 
“I believe you could be—if you would!” 

“Thank you!” with a smile that looked satirical, whilst it was 
only spasmodic. ‘“ But all the same—oh, Drummond, our love is 
dead! In the name of all that is respectable, let us give it 
a decent funeral. Come into the other room and let us—enjoy 
ourselves.” 

She was gone, and Drummond was left staring down with eyes 
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that felt hot and misty at something that lay glittering in his 
hand. It was Bee’s engagement ring. 


IV. 


“Tr he cares for me at all, he will say so. If he has any affection 
left for me he will never be whistled down the wind like that!” 

This was the forlorn hope to which Bee had clung, clung the 
more desperately that it faded so fast. 


“The falling out of faithful friends 
Renewal is of love.” 


Yes, when the friends are faithful. What if they are not? 
She had disappointed Drummond, she had hurt him cruelly, she 
had proved, beyond any sane man’s doubting, that she had little 
conscience and less heart—and his engagement was a thing well 
got out of. He need have little compunction on the score of the 
relief he was conscious of, amazedly conscious of, when he 
remembered what Bee had been to him six short months ago. 
For nothing could be clearer than that Bee had never cared for 
him at all. She had been proud of her conquest, and quite ready 
to accept the admirable settlement in life he was able to offer her, 
and there, for Bee, the matter had ended. Of course, if it had 
not, Bee would have behaved differently, very differently; and 
having come to this comforting conclusion—though it had, toa 
man with his fall share of vanity, a nasty little sting in its tail— 
he dawdled about the club reading-room, wondering how on earth 
he should get through the time until 8 o'clock that evening. 
There was a féte in the Botanic Gardens to which he was bidden, 
and the dear old General would be there, and Mrs. Wyatt, and 
Bee, of course, and—and Hope. 

A dark-faced man, unmistakably a soldier, pushed open the 
reading-room door with a quick hand. 

“Heard the news?” he asked crisply. 

“No, what?” 

“We're off to the front! Next week.” 

“By Jove! but that’s quick. I’m glad, too, by Jove, I am! 
Sorry for your wife, old fellow.” 

“Yes, but there won’t be any fuss, she’s got any amount of 
grit, dear little woman. All the same, you may thank your stars 
you haven’t got one to tell!” and the door swung to behind him. 

Aynsley stood quite still for a moment or two after his friend 
had left him. It was true he had no wife to tell, but there was 
one face he knew would blanch, one pair of eyes, “ deeply, darkly, 
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beautifully blue,” that would widen and fill at the news. Well, 
he should see her to-night. He would be able to judge by how 
she took it. 

He saw her, tall and fair, in her clinging lace robes, just before 
him in the dusk of the gardens, where a pale moon and faint 
stars gazed down at her, making the illuminations look garish 
and dull. She glanced anxiously about her every now and then. 
He knew she was looking for him, and the knowledge gladdened 
him, so that he delayed to make his presence known for the 
pleasure of seeing her soft eyes seek him again. The girl beside 
her, taller, fairer, with her hand on her handsome old father’s arm, 
had no need to look for him. Did not every fibre of her being 
tell her he was there? But to these things Captain Aynsley’s 
eyes were hidden—who shall say why ? 

And as he lingered, Hope turned to speak to her cousin, turned 
where a star-shaped bed, outlined in coloured lamps, lay close 
against the path. Her soft white draperies swept over one of 
them, and Drummond saw a little blue blaze, with leaping points 
of lemon-coloured fire, run like lightning up the back and round 
the edge of her gown. In an instant he had thrown her down on 
the grass and was stamping out with his feet and crushing out 
with his hands those cruel flames. The next moment, her dress 
hanging in burnt rags about her, delivered from deadly peril 
almost before she knew it threatened her, she was lifted in 
his arms. 

“My darling, I was obliged. Don’t tremble, it is all over—but 
it was a horribly near thing——” 

“Oh, Drummond, your hands!” as he shrank involuntarily at 
her touch. 

Neither saw or heard the frightened crowd about them! the 
world was a solitude of two. Someone threw a warm cloak round 
Hope, who was shivering violently from the shock, and a voice 
they both knew, a doctor’s, spoke, giving directions in sharp 
tones. 

“Take her home, she is upset-—and no wonder. Aynsley, show 
me that hand!” 

“It won’t incapacitate me, will it?” with an anxiety he could 
not hide. 

“Afraid you'll be cheated of the fighting? Not you! It’s 
quite superficial; you shall start with the rest next week, never 
fear. Come along, that must be dressed at once.” 

But before they could move there was an exclamation and a 
stir of further interest. 

“Tt’s nothing. Miss Wyatt hes fainted. Her cousin’s accident 
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has frightened her, of course. She’s coming round, she'll be all 
right in a minute.” 


Y. 


“DEAR BEE,—We were good friends once. For old sake’s sake will 
you meet me by the Round Pond about eleven this morning? There is 
something I want to talk over with you and I have only two days. 


“ Faithfully yours, 


“DRUMMOND AYNSLEY.” 


Miss Rutherford’s condition, since the afternoon Captain Aynsley 
called, had been frankly pitiable. In vain had Bee rallied her on 
the threatened fountain in the middle of her bedroom floor, fed 
by the ever-flowing torrent of her tears; in vain had she sternly 
swept aside curtains and drawn up blinds and ruthlessly presented 
her with the sight of her truly awe-inspiring countenance in a 
hand mirror. Hope did nothing but cry. 

“Poor darling,” said Mrs. Wyatt, “it is the shock to her 
nervous system. It is enough to make anybody cry.” 

Bee knew better, but in spite of her knowledge her pulses 
thrilled and her heart sang as she went to meet Captain Aynsley 
in the sunshine. ‘ Yours faithfully”! Was it the ordinary ending 
to an ordinary business-like letter, or was it——? Oh, how 
much it might mean—and how little! The gardens were alive 
with children and nurses, the pond fluttering all over with little 
white-sailed boats. Jolly little bare-legged lads splashed merrily 
in the shallow water just rippled with the May wind. 

“Excuse my left hand.” 

He was offering it, his right was in a sling. Bee’s heart con- 
tracted at the sight, but all she said was: 

“ Rather awkward for you, isn’t it?” 

“ Oh, it’s all right,” he answered vaguely. 

_ Bee did not hear him. Once again she was wonderingly aware 
of the difference between herself and Hope. Hope's lips would 
have quivered and her eyes would have filled at sight of the 
disabled hero. If-she had had lips that quivered, and eyes that 
filled, and no self-control to speak of, might things have been 
different ? 

“Of course, if you had ever cared two straws for me I could 
not have asked such a thing of you.” 

They were seated on a bench in a walk that winds up a hill, 
sunlight and shade flickering over them as the elm branches 
moved in the fresh May wind. His first words had struck her 
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into a sort of numbed stupor. When she gradually roused 
herself from it this was the sentence she caught. 

“Hope has got it into her head that it is treachery to you; 
she tells me”—with a sort of vexed tenderness—“ that she 
cannot build up her happiness on the ruins of yours. And it’s 
no use my assuring her that your happiness won’t be affected 
by it one way or another, because she doesn’t believe me. Of 
course, if I had time I’d soon be able to convince her of the truth 
of what I say—she couldn’t help seeing it for herself—but I’ve 
only two days.” 

Bee leant her head back against the rough tree-bole behind 
her. 

“ What—do you want me to do?” 

He turned quickly. 

“ Bee, we were good friends once,” he said huskily. ‘ Our ever 
being—anything else—was a horrible mistake, but we found it 
out in time. I was most awfully in love with you,” with an 
embarrassed laugh. “If you had cared for me I should have been 
yet. But you never did anything but pity me—and at last I saw 
it. Now Hope-——” 

“ Hope loves you.” 

He nodded almost gloomily. ‘And if only you——” 

“ What?” 

“Would help me. Would show Hope how things really are. 
She’d believe you. I could never have asked you—no fellow 
could—if you hadn’t convinced me so thoroughly. I’m off to 
the front on Wednesday, and I may never come back. It would 
mean a good deal to me to have things settled—before I go.” 





“So that he set the royal crown upon her head and made her queen 
instead of Vashti!” 


But even Vashti was not asked herself to put the crown upon 
Esther’s head! Bee sat silent and still. Suppose she had worn 
her heart upon her sleeve, as do the girls that men—men, with 
their shallow vision and their quick eye for externals—love so 
well! Suppose she had not been quite so successful in attaining 
to the self-command she had cultivated so assiduously, prided 
herself upon so steadily, what would it have availed her? 
Nothing! To kindle the ashes of a dead love is a task that we 
are told even the gods essay in vain. Presently she spoke. 

“T will do—what I can,” 

The words were calm—they sounded cold. Drummond turned, 
flushing hotly. 

“Talways know what an awful little brick you aro!” Bee's 
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lips quivered then. So long as the faintest shred of romance 
clings to a woman’s memory, she is not “an awful little brick” 
under any circumstances. “If only you will help——” 

“Tt will be all right, of course,” rising a little unsteadily. 
“ Why did you not tell me—before ?” 

“T didn’t know myself until I saw those horrible little flames. 
Sickening, wasn’t it?” with an unaffected shudder, “when one 
realises what might have happened!” 

It was Bee’s turn to shudder—shudder at her own thoughts 
—when she realised what might have happened. She turned 
and spoke, but her gaze went steadily past him into the sunny 
distance. 

“You may be quite sure that anything I think is for your 
happiness I will do. I feel that I owe you that, at least.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, hoarsely. ‘Of course it isn’t a 
thing—if it had been anybody else—but, you see, I know you go 
very well,” 

“Yes,” said Bee, smiling, “I suppose you do. Well, good-bye, 
and if you like to call to-night, you know——” 


VI. 


Beatrice went straight up to Hope’s room when she reached 
home. Had she not promised she would do “ what she could”? 

“Goodness gracious me, child,” was her crisp greeting, “you 
don’t mean to say you are crying yet?” 

The fact was undeniable. Bee sat down on the sofa by her 
cousin’s side and gave her a little shake. 

“ For pity’s sake let us all at least try to be sensible,” she said. 
There was a sharp note in her voice that, to Hope, meant irritation 
and nothing more. “ I’ve—lI’ve been talking to Captain Aynsley 
—and you are a little goose.” 

The quivering figure on the sofa grew suddenly still. Was it 
possible that at last, in Bee’s plain-speaking, there had been found 
a remedy for those incessant tears? 

“Ts it possible you don’t see,” Bee went on not too amiably, 
“that, as things are, I would infinitely rather have him for a 
cousin than a husband?” 

“Oh, Bee!” with a gasp, “ but I thought——” 

Bee knelt down by the sofa and laid a cold cheek against the 
fiushed one there. 

“You dear little donkey,’ she whispered, “if you think you 
can, make the poor man happy—and me too, Don’t you know 
I’m tired of reproaching myself on his account ?” 
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She stood up, swaying slightly. It was done, and, in spite of 
the manifest imperfections in the doing, quite successfully. She 
patted Hope’s shoulder; for the present she had no more words. 
She gained her own room to slip down, a nerveless and exhausted 
heap, behind her locked door. 

“He was mine—once,” she told herself with stiff, pale lips, 
“and I was not—all unworthy.” 

He went to the front on the Wednesday, went with Hope’s 
kisses on his lips and her promise in his heart, At the battle of 
Omdurman he was severely wounded ; but, more lucky than some 
others, he struggled through in the face of wounds, climate, and 
an Alexandrian hospital, and came back covered with honour and 
more of a hero than ever. If he had not so come back, Hope would 
have broken her heart one year and married Alistair McInnes the 
next. It was perhaps an accurate perception of this fact that put 
an edge to Bee’s remark when Hope’s raptures at the return of her 
gallant lover threatened to become unbearable. 

“Oh, well, dear, if you like a husband riddled with bullets. 
When it’s my turn to choose I shall choose a whole one,” a speech 
which suggested, to Hope’s sorrowful resentment, an utter absence 
of feeling, for which even she, well as she knew her cousin, was 
not prepared. 

But Bee never chose one, whole or otherwise. Having no 
“royal apartments in the palace” in which she could hide her 
crownless head, she turned a smiling face to life and kept her 
heart alive upon its memories. 

“He loved me once! He loved me once!” Alas, poor Vashti! 
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Che Lord of the Reindeer. 


“Come hither, Barin,” exclaimed my guide, as he thrust his 
touzled head through the flap of the tent. 

Half asleep as I was, I crawled from the deer-skin bag in 
which I had lain in warmth and comfort, and came out into the 
world. 

What a world! Turning slowly round, and bit by bit surveying 
the whole scene, I could not for the life of me see a hill or a tree 
or a single object—natural or artificial, animal or lifeless—that 
broke the rim of the horizon. Everywhere, stretching in every 
direction, there spread a vast plain. Wide it lay, and so level 
that all its thousand wrinkles spread as smooth as if they had 
been the meshes of an interminable net. Dusk, too, it lay, and 
as dead as it was colourless. Not even the whisper of a morning 
breeze broke the silence. Yet away in the east the sky was 
glowing more and more, and an arch of amber light, hanging 
half-way between earth and pole, told me that the sunrise was at 
hand, and that for this Vasili had called me. 

Nor had I long to wait. A flush of copper-red ran up the sky 
and deepened into crimson. It quivered for a few minutes, and 
then slowly faded into bands of pink and scarlet arching across 
a sky of faint blue and the purest, palest green. Another moment, 
and then was drawn over this, as by magic, a delicate pencilling 
of pearl-coloured cloud, and then the whole of this exquisite em- 
broidery vanished in a twinkling, and the east and the south glared 
with a golden flame and with a swiftness and suddenness which 
came with a shock of surprise; the sun in his splendour rose over 
the rim of the world and his light rushed up to our feet. 

In that moment, too, all was changed. The whole of this 
illimitable tundra—which had spread dark and dead—lay bright 
as an emerald sea; the countless wrinkles, filled and fretted as 
they were with water, shone like silver; high and soft waved 
the grass, and round every pool and along many a rivulet ran a 
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palisade of green rushes, nodding tufted heads. Far across the 
tundra I could see the snowy owl shining as might a star as, 
perched on a stone or a tussock, he lay in wait for the unhappy 
little lemmings who in countless thousands burrow in the tundra 
and weave their nests here in the grass; while in the air hung 
a hawk, grim with similar intent. Near by a Siberian thrush 
hopped into the open from a thicket of willow, which here creeps 
along the ground, and never rises six inches above it; on a wide 
patch of dark green moss there twittered a covey of rabchiks. 
O, delectable bird, when roast on a spit or baked in a pie!—and 
a flock of bremblings cheeped about the grey tufts and patches of 
reindeer moss. The shallow pools, indeed, were alive with birds, 
while already there rose the murmuring of the myriad insects 
which daily are born and daily die in these water-logged wastes. 
And close at my feet the ground was gemmed with yellow 
poppies, wee pink lilies and white anemones; and incredible as 
it seems—here on the edge of the Arctic world—many a cluster 
of the blue forget-me-not 

“Look!” exclaimed Vasili, just as if I had not been looking 
with both my eyes and all their vision for the last ten minutes. 
“ Look,” he said, stretching a huge fist to the eastward. I could 
see nothing. 

“There,” he went on, “ where the wild geese are flying—do 
you see now?” Yes, there was something—something moving, 
and quickly too. 

“Samoyedes,” snapped Vasili, with a satisfied grin. 

“ Ah! Khorosho—good !” 

For these strange little people were the object of my journey 
from Archangel, and for them I had come out on this never- 
ending tundra with its soft moss and lush grass and unfailing 
swamp of reed and sedge, following one another in flat ridge and 
shallow trough, for hundreds and hundreds of miles. 

It was a wonderful sight. Over the tundra, and for all the 
world like skeleton buats, six sledges, in single file, came breasting 
and dipping—the foremost being drawn by five reindeer abreast, 
and the others by four. And as these teams galloped at the top 
of their speed, there also galloped alongside them, behind them, 
and for a hundred yards on either hand of them, no fewer than 
five hundred head of reindeer—now closing together, now opening 
loosely, now leaping, now kicking, and all the while galloping 
onward—again and again crashing their horns together as in 
rivalry they rushed for some position while, like the ringing of 
hammers on a hundred anvils, two thousand splayed hoofs clicked 


as they were dragged out of the swamp and closed — snap. 
i) 
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Over all, too, rose the shouts of their masters, banning them with 
the fearful curses of the Shaman devil and, louder still, the 
unceasing barking of half a hundred dogs which followed on their 
heels and drove them forward in heedless order. 

Here and in this way, then, did I meet the Samoyede journeying 
on the limitless tundra—that tundra which stretches from the 
White Sea in European Russia to the River Lena in Siberia, and 
across which he and his kind oscillate, now east and now west, 
according to the season and the wandering of the white bear, 
the blue fox, and the sable. Into four short months they have 
to crowd spring, summer and autumn, and all the year besides 
they have for winter. Primitive they have ever been, and so 
sparse is the supply of Nature, and so simple, in consequence, the 
demand, that primitive they remain. Although some seven 
thousand of them live on those tundras which lie along the 
extreme north of Russia, and almost imperceptibly mingle, 
through salt lagoon and brackish marsh, with the Arctic Ocean 
itself, they are not European. A Samoyede is as good a Mongol 
as any heathen Chinee, and from time before history has he 
occupied the swamps of Northern Asia. But like every one else, 
it seems, they trekked westward and so, just as we are supposed 
to have come from the regions about Bokhara, or gooiness knows 
where, and arrived some thirty centuries since on the western 
edge of Europe, so have these Samoyedes come, with less resist- 
ance, round the end of the Urals and spread over the Arctic plains 
of Russia. Neither were they the first to arrive in these parts, 
for the Finns came before them, and the Lapps before the Finns 
—but they are all cousins, just as and to all appearance more 
than the Dutch and the Norse and the Kelts are ours. 

But now that I have met the Samoyede face to face—him, his 
wife and his children; his house and his reindeer, and all that is 
his—I find that they compel an interest that no other race now 
living in Europe can create. Why? Simply, I think, because 
they so obviously show themselves to be still a pre-historic people 
—still in the same stage as they were when our own Britain was 
trackless forest and impassable fenn, with only the rivers and the 
bare shoulders of the downs for a high road; a people for whom 
history has done nothing as yet; over whom the centuries have 
passed without leaving so much as a mark to enable us to say 
that thus and thus were these people at such and such a time 
and, see now, what they are! You and I can say this of ourselves 
or ot the Berliner or the Parisian; but these Samoyedes have 
been all the time outside the murky current of human history 
and, with the exception of some Russian veneer, remain to-day 
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almost exactly as they were when Casar fought with our own 
wild forerunners in Britain. 

Appearances are said to be deceptive; nevertheless it is always 
better to begin with appearances. This dwarf of a primitive 
man now stands before me: a few inches higher than the butt of 
my fishing-rod, and averaging, shall I say, something between 
4 feet 10 inches and 5 feet 1 inch, but sturdily framed and wide 
withal. His head is uncovered save by hair; hair which strikes 
you at once as being not a bit European. For it is not only of 
the blackest black but it is also stiff and bristly, exactly as a 
Chinaman’s and a Tartar’s is to-day. Moreover, if you could ent 
off a lock of it and look at a single hair under a magnifying-glass, 
you would find that each hair is perfectly round, which no 
European’s is or ever was. And what a mass of it! It hangs 
from his head like a great wave—a tangled and frowsy wave too. 
Then his head is as round as a ball, and his face, which is 
naturally more yellow than parchment is artificially—that is, from 
his studied contempt for water—nearly as brown as deerskin. As 
to his nose, the chief characteristic is a big dent between the 
bridge—or where the bridge ought to be—and the tip; while the 
width of each nostril is prodigious. His eyes slant upwards and 
outwards from the nose and are the Mongol oblique. Round and 
black and beady, too, they are—which also shows whence he once 
came. <A mere bristly wisp of moustache on his lip, a patchy 
beard on his chin, and next to nothing on his cheeks, again 
convince you that he is unrelated to his neighbour, the Russian 
Slav. His body is sinewy and tough and very muscular. His 
arms appear long and his legs—which are very bowed—seem 
short. And—to take a snap-shot of him—he is simply an 
exceedingly rough, shaggy, sturdy little animal of a man, yellow 
without and verminous within. Clad in baggy deerskins, he is 
a strange sight to the European. Yet he is not out of place. 
Rather is he very much at home on these trackless plains. As a 
man he may be far apart from the rest of men, but as a living 
being he is closely in touch with nature. He is, in fact, nature’s 
chief product hereabouts—the highest animal of the frozen 
tundras. 

And his wife is so very different—she is as yellow and as dirty, 
and, just as he was, like no one but herself. But she is smaller 
and her face is a shade pleasanter, and when she is quite young 
there is actually a tinge of blood showing through it. But 
notice: here she is, on the top of Europe as it were, and wearing 
her hair in the orthodox Chinese tails, made the longer too, just 
as the Chinese make them, by plaiting in with the hair some 
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threads of prepared sinew, fibrous string, and twine. There again 
comes in that ineradicable ancestry. 

And there also enters the ineradicable woman. I look at a 
sledge on which she and the other women of the party have 
driven up. Long fringes of hide, painted red for beauty, hang 
rom the framework, while over the backs of her team there are 
thrown trappings of the same material and similarly fringed. 
And I look at her dress: the deerskin tunic is a perfect chess- 
board, made of alternate strips of fur from the white deer and 
brown deer ; little bits of coloured cloth, bartered in exchange for 
furs from the Russians, are inserted to make rows of decoration 
on the body, and epaulets on the shoulders; while actually 
three undeniable flounces of dog-skin run round the lower part of 
the tunic. And, then again, she loves a bonnet; she loves it in 
the form of a deerskin-hood, with a vallance or flounce—or what 
you will—of dogskin, and from this she hangs a great number of 
brass discs, beads, buttons and charms; a fair display, in fact, of 
what I suppose to be her jewellery. The whole costume is 
picturesque ; it abounds in coquetry; and yet it is most comfort- 
able and effective in a climate and a country which expose her to 
the bitterest cold and the wildest weather. 

My Russian companion—a glorious fellow when away from the 
Vodka—calls them savages. I do not: for in the course of much 
travelling I have been led to believe that there is scarcely a race 
which can be truly called savage, though in every race there are 
many individuals whom the term exactly describes. Now here is 
a story which may help the Samoyede. 

Not so very long ago one of us met three Samoyedes, who were 
fishing from a lodka—the roughest of rough boats—two young 
men and an old man, their father. 

The stranger gave one of the young men a loaf of bread; what do 
you suppose he did with it; he broke it roughly in half and gave 
the half to his brother, who was working at the oars. Of the 
remainder he took a large piece and gave it to the old man, his 
father, who was sitting in the stern holding a fishing-line; and 
the small piece which remained of the whole loaf he took for 
himself. Now this was a heathen, uncivilised Samoyede, but he 
was no savage. You can find his counterpart here in England, or 
away yonder in Central Africa; and you can also find, both here 
and there, the man who would have done the exact opposite of 
this, whose whole life is the exact opposite of it, and it is that man, 
it seems to me, who is the savage. 

But they certainly are uncivilised, and I can easily show this, 
I think, by recalling how I went out to dine with the Samoyedes. 
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It is natural, perhaps, but not the less pleasant, as you go 
tramping about the world, to find hospitable people who insist on 
your coming to dinner. Now the Samoyede is as hospitable as 
any one I have ever met, and so I soon went to dinner with him, 
Who said that if you would know a man you must eat with him ? 
That, too, is true; though in Russia they have a proverb that you 
must eat a pood (36 lbs.) of salt with a man before you know 
him. Well, I dined in his house, of course, and that was his 
choom, a heavy tent which he makes in this fashion. Some dozen 
birch poles are lashed together at the top with hide thongs, and 
are then spread out at the base as far as they go. Over these 
poles he stretches a covering made of strips of reindeer-skin, fox- 
skin, and indeed any sort of skin but that which is readily 
saleable. The furniture, beds, bedding, sofas, chairs, and all 
other of the usual comforts of a home are represented by five or 
six very greasy and much worn reindeer-skins spread on the 
ground. And very comfortable they are—when you are used to 
them. 

Yet such a house does not permit of an imposing entrance, 
Indeed, I had to crawl through a flap in the side of the tent and 
unassisted announce my presence. The immediate result of this 
was a furious onset of dogs, whose barking by no sense I possessed 
could be interpreted as a welcome. Nor could I see my host or 
discern anything but a dense mass of smoke which rose from a 
wood fire in the middle and swirled round and round the choom. 
But, in a few seconds, a chorus of gutturals reassured me, and the 
dogs having been kicked against the sides of the tent, room was 
made for me to creep in and curl up. For scarcely one of us sat 
upright; either the smoke was too thick or the walls of the choom 
were too near, or both. So we crouched in a circular mass, and a 
tightly squeezed mass, too, did seventeen human beings, to say 
nothing of the dogs, make of it. 

As I became accustomed to the darkness I discovered that a 
deer had just been killed and that on this we were to dine. 
Though broken up into joints, the deer was quite uncooked; and 
the joints hung round and across the tent suspended from a rope 
and swayed and dripped in a way which seemed to me—alone of 
all the company—uninviting. But my kind host had reserved 
for me a tit-bit—the tongue and a part of the intestines—and 
with a delicacy of feeling which did him honour, these were 
simmering in a pot over the fire, All was now ready, as, indeed, 
it easily might be,and our hostess announced the beginning of 
the feast—O shade of Lucullus!—by placing on her lap a strange 
and wobbling dish filled with a ruddy soup. I did not know it at 
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the moment but that was the spice of the entertainment. For 
the dish turned out to be the reindeer’s stomach and the soup 
was his fresh blood. Every one put his hand and the portion of 
meat to which he had helped himself into this soup-tureen, and 
soused it well in the —— soup; and then stuffed an enormous 
piece into his mouth. Indeed, they so filled their mouths that 
their cheeks bulged almost to splitting point, and they were 
obliged to sit for several minutes at a time, unable to speak 
or even to make a dumb show of the joy they were clearly 
experiencing. 

And so the lump was gradually absorbed, and just as I was 
expecting some Samoyede dinner-talk—if only some primitive 
witticism at my expense—I observed that it was immediately 
replaced by another instalment. As with ail animals, dining was 
a business not unconnected with a serious instinct for prey. They 
were wholly abandoned to it for the time. Hands and faces were 
smeared and streaked with blood, and the same popular condi- 
ment was traceable everywhere and on everything. And so these 
silent labourers toiled until we had consumed the entire deer— 
save the bones, over which the dogs snarled and rolled; and the 
tufts of hair which had been chewed with the rest but were ulti- 
mately deposited on the deerskins which were at once table, 
table-cloth, chairs and carpet. 

Now this story of my experience is evidence that these little 
people are uncivilised, but even then it will not prove that they 
are necessarily so very degraded. And perhaps I can explain 
why. Like any other animal, the uncivilised man is the creature 
of his environment. In these cold regions, when the blood soon 
becomes sluggish and thin and the strength is rapidly reduced, 
the nature which clings to existence and self-preservation asserts 
itself and cries aloud for what will make the loss good—for a 
supply of that which is daily and hourly being taken from it. It 
wants meat, the very freshest of meat, to heat the blood; it seeks 
blood wherewith to replace lost blood; and so, consciously or 
unconsciously, it rejects cooked for uncooked meat. It also needs 
fat and fatty things to produce heat: that is why it wallows on 
the blubber of walrus and seal, and why it is only a question of 
time before the Englishmen in these parts will eat candles and 
be thankful. Of green vegetables and roots the Samoyede knows 
nothing. The man of the Arctic regions can live and actually 
does live and I suppose is intended to live on what Nature puts 
at his elbow—on the meat of the bear, the walrus and the seal ; 
on their blood and their blubber. And they keep him warm 
when the white man shivers, and they keep him alive and 
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vigorous when the white man, with all his tinned cabbage and 
limejuice, dies of anemia and scurvy. 

And one thing, too, quickly impressed me ; how great riches are 
his reindeer to the Samoyede. As a matter of fact, they are all 
his wealth. He can do nothing, he is nothing without them. 
When by mishap or misconduct he ceases to own deer, he has to 
hire himself to a kinsman or a neighbour as a herdsman. A few, 
a very few, have I found settled near the outposts which Russian 
traders, greedy for furs, have pushed into the tundras ; and some 
I have chanced across in summer, near the sea, fishing and living 
on fish. But for every one you meet doing one or other of these 
things, you find fifty who are roaming the wide tundras, guided 
by the stars at night and by signs that you and I cannot read by 
day ; pasturing their deer on the grey moss which grows in tufts 
and patches in certain places; and living the old, old nomadic 
life—the life of the hunter and the snarer, the oldest, and simplest, 
and freest, and perhaps, the happiest life in the world. 

Rumour—the false jade—had told me of many huge herds of 
reindeer, but I only met two which exceeded a thousand head 
apiece. As a matter of fact, a herd of two hundred deer will 
easily support a family, for if you make allowance for the natural 
increase of the herd, each year you can safely kill a fifth of it 
without reducing the total number. Forty head of deer will feed 
a family with Samoyede plenteousness: for bear, walrus, seal, fox 
and the like not only help to fill the larder, but in yielding up 
their skins and their blubber they add to the wealth of the 
Samoyede. And that wealth he will, sooner or later, when he 
meets the unscrupulous Russian trader, fling lavishly away in 
exchange for inferior weapons, for gaily-coloured cloths, for brass 
buttons, buckles, and odd bits of metal, as well as for that vilest 
of spirit which buys as much here and ruins as much here as 
everywhere among the uncivilised. 

Then it is that the reindeer is the Samoyede’s salvation. All 
he has to do is to cut himself clear from this advancing “ civilisa- 
tion,” and, fleeced of his rich furs, once again roam by day and 
night the limitless tundra. Given the reindeer, all is well with 
him. Of their skins he makes his home, his clothes, his boots, 
his harness and his lasso; on their meat he will live and thrive; 
drawn by them he will skim in his beautiful sledge across the 
great frozen plains, mile after mile and day after day, followed 
by his galloping herd. They cost him nothing to buy, for they 
have been his from the time when he inherited them; they cost 
him nothing to replace, for their natural increase will suffice him ; 
they cost him nothing to feed, for the divine instinct of nature 
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teaches them to seek and find the moss on which they live and 
grow fat. Sometimes, as I approached a Samoyede camp, I was 
surprised to see great branching antlers—and apparently antlers 
only—moving on the surface of the snow; but when I came 
nearer I discovered that with horns and hoofs the deer had dug 
down four or five feet, and was standing in a pit, feeding on the 
moss which he knew was lying far down below the snow. 

The Russian official—and from agreeable experience I have 
personally nothing whatever to say against him, but much by 
way of praise and more from common gratitude—the Russian 
official, I say, will tell you that these Samoyedes of the tundras 
are adherents of the Orthodox Church of Russia; but I do not 
believe it. It is true that whenever he is near the Russian 
outposts the Samoyedes (who has often been baptised by Russian 
missionaries) will wear the “Christening Cross” which every 
Russian hangs round his neck. The Samoyede will even wear it 
ostentatiously—which is natural, seeing that to him it symbolises 
the religion of his overlords, the religion of the whole world as 
far as he knows—gquite the proper and fashionable religion to 
profess when you want to do a deal with these men who dwell in 
cities and can sell you such a delicious blood-firing drink as that 
vodka of theirs. But all the time my friend the Samoyede 
believes not; and the cross is no more than a trinket and half an 
affront to his gods. And when he has lost touch with the Russians, 
and returns to his roaming life, he also returns to his own gods : 
and in the innermost recesses of his clothing, you may be sure 
that there is lying a rough little wooden doll—the effigy of one 
of those household Tchaddi who are so near to him in all his 
daily life. 

And I also noticed this. While he considers it correct to 
believe in Num, god of the universe, who dwells behind the stars 
and smiles in the sun and the moon and the north wind that 
brings the ice-pack shoreward, with its frequenters the seal, and 
the bear that hunts the seal, and shows his anger in the thunder, 
the lightning, the rain, the east wind and the storm, yet he is 
also sure that Num is so great and so inaccessible that he cannot 
hear or, at least, will not deign to mark a poor Samoyede. And 
after Num come the devil and a whole company of evil spirits who 
love cussedness and pursue it; and these have always been the 
special care of the Shamans or priests who, with all the mysticism 
of the priest in every age and clime, juggled, with these potent 
instruments for the coercion of timid souls. 

But the Russians, zealous proselytisers as they are, soon turned 
their trade from one of security and affluence into one of real 
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peril. So the Shamans and their special cult of dodging the 
devil have almost disappeared, and the new dodge introduced 
by the Russians has not had time to inspire confidence. And 
thus there only remain to the Samoyede his own familiar gods— 
those whom he always approached without the intervention of 
any juggling Shaman those whom he invoked, and to-day invokes 
when he hunts the white bear and the walrus, the blue fox and 
the black sable; when his deer are sick or sorry; when ill-luck 
comes upon his house and illness on his people; when, in short, 
his daily life is affected and his need of a divinity becomes a real 
thing and not a haunting idea to him. Then it is that this little 
piece of wood, very roughly shaped like a head and body, is taken 
from his innermost clothing and set upon a hillock, and reindeers’ 
blood is smeared over it and reindeers’ meat is sacrificed to it, 
and at last he prays with the fervour of a man who believes he 
is really in need of a supernatural ally. 

But the Russian is advancing and the old ways are doomed. 
Take, for example, this ceremony I witnessed of the true Samoyede 
marrying and giving in marriage. It is so rapidly passing away 
that I should like—before it disappears—to raise the curtain 
upon it for a minute. All the world over, women have been 
and are bought and sold, and the price for a comely bride in 
Samoyede social circles has sometimes been as much as a hundred 
head of deer, though a maiden does not often bring her father 
so much riches. But when a wife is sold, the price is greatly 
reduced—she usually changes hands for two or three teams 
of deer, say twenty head in all, It is not uncommon for an 
impecunious or disillusioned Samoyede to part with his wife 
in return for cash (and cash is always reindeer in these parts) 
nor is it rare for him to barter her for “another lady” whose 
husband may hold the opinion that exchange is no robbery. 

The actual courting is short and simple, which is contrary 
to the cautious habits of more civilised peoples. Here the bride- 
groom expectant leaves a matchmaker to carry through the 
preliminaries. The first step is obviously dictated by diplomacy. 
The matchmaker calls at the parental choom with a fox-skin 
or even a sable and presents it to the father. Soon afterwards 
he turns up again, bearing on this occasion a notched stick which 
has as many notches nicked in it as the anxious wooer will give 
deer, and should these be considered sufficient or should he come 
to the conclusion that they are all he is likely to get, the girl’s 
father will break the stick in half as sign of his consent and he 
and the matchmaker will each retain a half as evidence of the 
contract, 
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Then it is that the wooer himself appears, and at this stage 
I was once fortunate enough to be present. Arrayed in his best 
clothes—all of fur, of course, and desperately verminous (your 
Samoyede never washes, and his clothes are worn for so long that 
they are not infrequently handed on as heirlooms), he came 
to call on the family of his beloved. He knew their tastes 
to a nicety—to a disgusting nicety, perhaps I should say—and 
came well provided with drink and meat and fish. All the 
parties then sat down to a love-feast which now that I have seen 
it I feel sure must be the most “ perfect gorge” known on earth. 
The young man sat next to the girl, and having had a good drink 
with solemn ceremony passed the skin-bottle under his arm 
to the girl, who was by no means backward at emptying it. 
With the same ritual he plied her with meat and the fish—which 
ought to have been cooked a fortnight before but wasn’t; and 
then this was repeated, with the difference that the girl, who was 
favourable to the young man, herself began it. This went on— 
backwards and forwards—for hours, until everybody was gorged 
with meat and saturated with drink, and then, when unconscious- 
ness seemed to be rapidly overtaking the whole party, the 
Shaman was called in to tie the knot. Human nature, you see, 
craves for priestly sanction even amongst these little people. 
At this point, too, the bridegroom formally asked the Shaman 
if he knew anything against the girl, and it seemed clear to 
me that he had previously arranged that the answer should be 
favourable, even if her reputation were not—for it is the formality 
which suffices for most consciences. Every one professed pleasure 
and the bridegroom his satisfaction; the Shaman began beating 
a deerskin drum; most of the party fell into a deep and drunken 
sleep and the ceremony was at an end. 

And when the woman is married—what of her? She has 
a hard life but not an unhappy one. Both she and her lord hope 
for little and expect less—they are the creatures of a monotonous 
world rimmed by a horizon always at a dead level. They have 
morose gods which hunger for propitiation, and a wandering life 
which forbids rest and stability. Their very language contains 
few words and each name is a monosyllable. Living apart, they 
are reserved ; isolated, they are suspicious of the stranger. But 
a change is coming over them, and although the woman still 
waits hand and foot upon her lord—moving and re-pitching the 
heavy choom, killing and cutting up the deer, tending the fire, 
fetching the water, dressing the deerskins and making the clothes, 
I do not notice the old contempt her husband had for her as an 
unclean thing. She joins in the feasts which once were forbidden 
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her, and the almost secret worship the Samoyede pays to his 
Tchaddi, the woman may now share. 

And although they possess instinct like any other people 
so near to the animal, reason and wit are not wanting. Doesn’t 
this show it? A Samoyede was begging hard for some vodka 
and this talk took place. 

“ What have you done for me that I should give you vodka ?” 

“Why, you are travelling,” he replied, “ with my reindeer !” 

“But have I not paid you for them?” 

“ Ah, yes, but I have given you good reindeer.” 

“But your son drives them vilely.” 

“Then,” snapped out the little man of much dirt, “ don’t give 
him any vodka.” 

And the thing was granted to him for his importunity’s sake. 

One word more. I have seen those men brave and cowardly, 
industrious and inert, sober and drunken, clever and stupid, 
honest and corrupt—just as men are all the world over; but 
I have never seen them treat their wives and children with 
anything but kindness and care. I have never seen one of their 
women even look as if she were ill-treated. And should I ever 
want to find women and children whose hapless state arouses my 
pity and cries aloud to Heaven for justice, I shall not search for 
them on the tundras of Arctic Europe but—on the contrary— 
I shall return to London. 


Artaur Monreriore-Bricz, 














3n a Gate-Souse. 


Carter I, 


Conczrnina the old house at Carvosso Vean, near Polmeor, in the 
county of Cornwall, local legend had a curious tale to tell. 

Built in bygone days for an eccentric recluse of the noble 
family of St. Erme—too large for farm, too small for manor— 
it had long lacked tenant when, a hundred years ago, Captain 
Hugh Pengelly, newly retired from his Majesty’s Service at sea, 
became its occupant. "T'was through one of the windows of the 
gate-house over the entrance to its walled, sheltered garden, that 
Pengelly first heard the voice of Margaret Rosewarne as she rode 
by on the high road outside, laughing and chattering carelessly, 
unaware that she had any listener save the brother with whom 
she was journeying. After so hearing, Pengelly followed the 
travellers long and far, striving and scheming to make their 
acquaintance, though he had not yet seen Margaret’s face. 

“T neither know nor care whether she is comely or uncomely, 
Her voice is beauty enough for any one maid,” he said, hotly, to 
a friend who would have checked him in his adventure. 

“Her face is as fair as her voice is sweet,” answered his adviser, 
“but she has admirers in plenty, young and rich, and ’tis said she 
but makes jest of them.” 

However, Hugh was not to be daunted, and soon he made his 
first bow to Miss Rosewarne. 

He found himself indeed but one among many suitors; never- 
theless, though his fortune was small and his years were double 
the number of Margaret’s, she heard him more readily than she 
did others. The tale of his persistent pursuit was pleasant tribute 
even to so much-wooed a damsel, and though at first she pro- 
tested merrily that ’twas hard that a maid must be dumb when 
a-journeying, if she would not be followed by every curious idler 
on the road, yet soon she ceased to chide his boldness and began 
to call it a rare homage. 

So, before long, Hugh brought Margaret as bride to Carvosso 
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Vean. At this time he repaved the pathway from gate to house- 
door in a quaint pattern of circles enclosing various devices; 
within the first, was a true lover’s knot; in the second-hand 
clasped hand; the third showed hearts entwined; in the fourth 
were the initials H. P. and M. R.; in the fifth appeared the date 
of their wedding. The coats of arms of their respective families 
and the names of the ships in which Hugh had sailed filled the 
remaining circles. 

After his marriage, Pengelly made the gate-room both study 
and idling place. There, in great chests of sweet-smelling wood 
which he had brought from over-seas, he kept his few books and 
fewer documents ; there he counted up his losses and gains; and 
there he smoked and read and told his tales of battle and voyage 
to neighbours and kinsfolk. Margaret knew where to seek him 
when she would have his company—at first that they might build 
gorgeous air-castles together, and afterwards, when cares crept in, 
that they might plan how best to meet perplexities. And cares 
became many, enough to sober greatly the once blithe Margaret, 
as household grew and income dwindled. But ’twas when Dick 
and Philip, their little ones, began to need more than village 
teaching, and Hugh was minded to send them to Winchester, his 
own old school, that Margaret bemoaned most often a long-growing 
grievance. 

Before her marriage her brother and guardian had invested the 
little fortune of his orphan sister in what seemed to him the best 
of all safe securities; he had lent it to Lord St. Erme at high 
percentage per annum, when my lord would find money to build 
churches and endow houses of shelter for the sick, the poor, and 
the homeless. So good a man, and one so highly placed, was 
surely the safest of debtors, and payment of income from his purse 
must be as certain as if from his Majesty’s treasury. 

But as years went by and Lord St. Erme’s charities grew larger, 
his payments to Margaret and other such creditors grew fewer 
and smaller, 

“Tis cruel, cruel,” she said, indignantly, as she sat sewing one 
morning in the gate-room. “Why should he straiten us so sorely 
while he buys for himself a name for princely generosity. "Tis 
easy to be lavish with other people’s money, but ’tis scarcely 
honest. To my mind he is a bad man and not the saint some 
call him.” 

“Not a bad man,” Hugh replied, thoughtfully, “but one 
strangely careless and greatly deceived by those who serve him.” 

“Ts it quite useless to appeal again to his steward?” asked 
Margaret, wistfully. 
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“ Quite useless,” said her husband, somewhat bitterly, remem- 
bering his last interview with Stephen Trevithick. “He would 
answer smoothly enough with fair words and fine promises to lay 
the matter before his master. But ’twould be only his own tale 
he would tell him.” 

Hugh could never forget that he had once shown Trevithick 
something of his need, and had been obliged to listen to the o’er 
loudly-expressed sympathy which somehow rang false coming 
from the prosperous steward. 

Prosperous, yes, wonderfully, and too rapidly prosperous. 

“You are sure ’tis he who is in fault?” said Margaret. “Then 
Lord St. Erme should know that his name is dishonoured by his 
own trusted servant. Some one should tell him.” 

“T will tell him!” exclaimed Hugh. 

Margaret laughed drearily. 

“When will you find the chance of doing so?” she asked, 
“Lord St. Erme never comes this way. “Tis said he lives as 
a hermit and rarely goes outside his castle gates. All business 
letters addressed to him from Polmeor are sent to Trevithick to 
be answered,” 

“T will go and tell him,” said Pengelly, varying his phrase. 

But his wife did not notice the change. 

“T’ve heard that Castle Kerne is a fine old place, with many 
splendid rooms full of treasures; but ’twould be dismal to be 
always within doors—even in a palace,” remarked Margaret. 

“TJ will go there,” said Hugh, with much emphasis this time. 

“ Afoot?” Margaret asked, laughing sadly. “Tis the only 
way to suit your purse.” 

“True, the coach journey would be costly,” he answered, slowly, 
as if considering the question. 

For a while Margaret stitched on again—silent, too. By-and- 
by, hearing the sound of horse-hoofs on the road without, she 
smiled—smiled because she remembered that Hugh had heard 
her as she had come riding by one day in years past—glad, 
despite present perplexities, that fate had led her thither. 

But the beat of horse-hoofs brought a different message to Hugh 
—one of the future, not of the past. 

“T’ll ride to Castle Kerne,” he cried, springing to his feet, 
eager, cheerful, full of hope. “Till ride Mermaid; we'll take the 

journey by short stages, not to tire her out before ’tis done; and, 
may be, I’ll bring your fortune back with me, wife.” 

He would hear no doubts, could see no difficulties; and the 
next day, as early as Margaret could make preparation for his 
going, he rode away. 
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“’Tis but four hundred miles there and back,” he said, lightly 
as he bade wife and children good-bye. 

During the days that followed Maryaret sat often, with idle 
hands, in the gate-room dreaming. She dreamed of dangers on 
lone, dark roads; of mortal sickness in crowded dingy towns; of 
evil men lying in wait to rob and murder, till again and again 
her eyes filled with tears of pity for Margaret Pengelly under 
sorrows which were to come. Now and then, her dreams were 
fairer; of Lord St. Erme, indignant at the stain cast upon his 
honour by his steward’s perfidy, and delighting to show favour to 
the man who brought him knowledge of the truth; of reward far 
beyond mere success in winning back her small fortune; of good 
chance for the little lads which might come somehow of this journey, 
till sometimes she laughed in self-mockery, that Margaret Pengelly 
should believe such fortune could be in store for her and hers. 

Hugh was but an indifferent scribe, and in those times posts were 
infrequent ; but at last a letter came from him to Carvosso Vean. 


“T reached the village near Castle Kerne about dusk last evening,” he 
wrote, “ at the inn where I spent the night, I heard confirmed the rumour 
which had come to us in Cornwall—that Lord St. Erme had become a 
hermit, given over entirely to devotion. This morning I went to the 
Castle to seek speech with him, believing that if he were indeed the 
godly man report said, he would certainly right our wrongs. But his 
people denied me entrance, saying, their master held converse with none 
on worldly matters. I argued that I had travelled far to see him, that 
I would tell him of evil done in his name—of women and children 
suffering by his fault. In my eagerness, I spoke to them in words I 
should use to the country-folk at home, thereupon, one among the 
servants hesitated, and asked whence I was. I answered that I came 
from Lord St. Erme’s house of Carvosso Vean, near Polmeor. Then this 
man questioned concerning the welfare of many in our parish, his birth- 
place. Afterwards, he volunteered to take a message to his master for 
me. So, at last, by the good help of my Cornish tongue, and the friend 
it found me, I was shown into Lord St. Erme’s presence. His room was 
bare and plain, as a monk’s cell might be; he was coarsely clad, in 
monkish habit, with girdle of rope; his voice was monotonous as if he 
spoke but rarely with his fellow-men. He welcomed me courteously, 
saying he understood I was one who would tell him of suffering he might 
relieve. Whereupon, I told him boldly that Stephen Trevithick wrought 
much evil in his name, that I and mine were but few among those who 
suffered. He asked shrewd questions which sounded strangely in his 
measured level voice, and made me a great promise at parting—that 
Carvosso Vean and the lands around it should be ours—since he could 
never pay us back in gold. Will it not bea fine inheritance to hand on 
to our little lads? ” 


A few days after the arrival of his letter, Hugh himself came. 
As he turned the corner of the road where the traveller from the 
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eastward might first be espied from Carvosso Vean, he took off 
his hat and waved it to Margaret, who was watching for him from 
the gate-house window. His eyes were not so keen-sighted as 
they had been, and a woman at a natrow casement afar off is not 
easily discerned. But Hugh felt sure that his wife spent most 
of the daylight hours awaiting him there. She was at the gate 
when he dismounted, and she asked many eager questions con- 
cerning his health, and how he had fared on his way; but Hugh 
could talk of nothing but his success. 

“What do you say to my being Squire instead of tenant?” he 
repeated again and again. At first Margaret was disappointed 
that Hugh had nothing to show for his errand. 

“Lord St. Erme gave me his word,” said Pengelly, simply, 
“the rest will come in good time.” 

“Through Stephen Trevithick?” asked Margaret doubtfully. 

“He can’t play us false now, we have his master for our 
friend,” replied her husband. 

Margaret smiled and tried to feel sure and safe, but she was 
uncomfortably conscious that Lord St. Erme was a recluse, and 
far away, while Stephen Trevithick was astute, unscrupulous, and 
in their very midst. Would he not have grudge against them 
because Hugh had taken their cause out of his hands ? 

Yet Stephen showed no resentment; he was even smoother of 
speech than heretofore to Captain Pengelly, more ready of com- 
pliment to Margaret up to the day when many great title deeds 
changed hands at the gate-house, up to the hour when the last 
parchment was signed. 

When all business was over he wished Pengelly good luck of 
his new possession with a smile that set Margaret shivering. 
But Hugh perceived nought amiss, and ’twas with radiant cheer- 
fulness that he went down to the gate to see the steward off. 

From the window above, Margaret heard Trevithick’s final 
words. He glanced up at the St. Erme arms, carved in stono 
on the gate-house front, and raised his hat, as if in farewell to the 
former rule. Then he read aloud the motto, cut below the shield 
— What is mine own?” 

“A wise question that,” he said. “I would recommend you to 
adopt it as your watchword.” 

“What did Trevithick mean, Hugh?” Margaret asked, appre- 
hensively, when her husband rejoined her. 

“What could he mean? except, perhaps, that he has found me 
a wide-awake fellow—keen to look after my due,” answered 
Pengelly, confidently, fingering his title-deeds, in much delight, 
the while. So eager had he been to complete his bargain that 
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he had not given himself time to do more than glance over the 
documents before him. Now, in the midst of a sentence, long, 
involved, difficult of understanding to the lay mind, he paused ; 
to Margaret, what he read was incomprehensible, but pleasant, 
because part and parcel of the solemn doings of the day; to 
Hugh the words brought a first faint doubt of the completeness 
of his success. Here were rights withheld from the new squire— 
mineral rights, which might mean nothing, or a great fortune. 

“Simpleton that I have been,” he exclaimed, “ to trust to my 
own wits in dealing with one so astute as Stephen Trevithick. 
We should havo called in the keenest man of law in all the West 
to treat with him,” 

“ But there are no mines hereabouts,” said Margaret, when her 
husband had fully explained his uneasiness to her. Ready as 
she was to credit Trevithick with both the will and the power to 
harm them, she was more ready to strive to comfort Hugh. 

“That is not saying there never will be,” answered Pengelly, 
gloomily. The likelihood had not struck him before, and 
now the green fields were his very own, ’twas sore grievance 
suddenly to picture them scarred and made barren by mines 
to profit some other man, even though that other were Lord 
St. Erme. 

So Hugh and Margaret were unusually silent as they locked 
away their precious documents in one of the carved chests which 
stood in the gate-room. 

But ’twas not in silence that Pengelly received knowledge, a 
year or two later, that Stephen Trevithick, having bought an 
adjoining farm and begun to mine thereunder, had pushed on his 
galleries and workings, and was making a huge fortune from a 
rich vein of metal which ran beneath Carvosso Vean. 

“TI bought the mineral rights when you bought house and 
land,” the steward wrote in answer to an angry letter from 
Pengelly. But he declined to tell the price paid. 

Because Hugh proclaimed the story of his grievance far and 
wide and loudly, Stephen thought it worth his while to call at 
the gate-room once to try and argue him into calmness, but the 
old Captain was not to be appeased. 

“He raved an’ he tored like a wild man,” said a servant who 
had kept the door during the interview, “even while Trevithick 
tried to quiet en; when the steward turned ugly, an’ beginned to 
sneer an’ to gibe, the master flied at ’s throat, an’ in a minute 
more they was fightin’, frantic. There’s no knowin’ what mischief 
had been done, if a blindin’ flash o’ lightnin’ hadn’ come just in 
the very nick o’ time. It sobered ’em both, an’ they stood 
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lookin’ one at t’other while the thunder lasted. Then Cap’en 
Pengelly turned away, shamed like, towards the window facing 
the garden, an’ Trevithick took himself off, soft as a mouse, with- 
out a word, without even a bow to the mistress, who rushed past 
en on the steps, seekin’ the Cap’en—she was terrible afeared 
always to be alone in a storm. As I went back to the house I 
looked up at the window, an’ seed the master holdin’ her hands 
io his, as gentle as if he’d never been angered in ’s life.” 

Echoes of the story reached even Lord St. Erme in his seclusion, 
and with his own hand he wrote to Pengelly, bewailing much 
that he had left undone. 


“ May be,” he wrote, “in my devotion to those matters which secmed 
of moment to me, I have neglected sorely those which were of moment to 
others. Again you and yours have been wronged through my negligence. 
But again I will try to make amends.” 


And because, even from his retirement, Lord St. Erme’s name 
had some weight in the great world where places and posts were 
distributed, word of his found good posts for Dick and Philip, 
Captain Pengelly’s sons, when they grew old enough to fill them, 

Yet ’twas but modest fortune either of them ever achieved 
compared with the great wealth which Stephen Trevithick drew 
from the mine, which was called after his own name, and which 
ran beneath Carvosso Vean. 

And many years after the steward and the Captain and Margaret 
were dead, Polmeor told that shadows came and played their 
parts again in the old gate-house. 


Carter II, 


Wuen General Pengelly, grandson of Hugh, returned from the 
Kast, to end his days at Carvosso Vean, the price of tin, the 
revenues of Trevithick mine, and the fortunes of Stephen’s 
descendants had long ago together declined. 

But the story of the steward and his crafty dealing was still 
repeated in Polmeor, and many wondered that, even in these 
latter days, Pengellys and Trevithicks should be friends. 

“The old score isn’t paid yet,” said the gossips, “for the ghosts 
still walk.” 

Many were the whisperings when John Pengelly, the General’s 
only son, began to show more than common deference to Hilda 
Raynor, orphan sister of one of the many artists come lately to 
sojourn in Polmeor. For Hilda was known to have promised to 
marry Francis Trevithick, a great-grandson of the steward. 
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An artist, too, he had been her brother’s comrade in student 
days, and had called Hilda his little sweetheart from childhood. 
Of late the girl had ceased to protest against his wooing and 
against her brother’s eager support of his friend’s cause, and had 
drifted almost passively into an engagement with Francis. "Iwas 
too great pain to contradict the brother to whom she could give 
so little that he craved for, who dreamed of earning fame and 
honour and wealth in years to come, while his haggard face and 
over-bright eyes told everyone that his days were numbered. 

Trevithick was absent on a voyage all that autumn, and careless 
observers said, “out of sight, out of mind.” But keen-sighted 
folk shook their heads in pity. 

“Hilda laughs too often nowadays,” said a kindly friend, 
“but her eyes look full of pain. She grows more like a ghost 
than a girl. She won’t break her promise, she'll break her heart 
instead.” 

Polmeor was curiously careful that no chatter concerning 
Hilda’s affairs should reach the ears of any Pengelly, and counted 
it fortunate that Francis Trevithick’s mother and sisters went 
away for a long tour soon after the General settled down in the 
old house. 

But a day or two before Christmas, Mrs. Trevithick and her 
daughter were to return to welcome Francis, who was now home- 
ward bound. 

And Polmeor waited, expectant. 

General Pengelly and his wife had caused great preparations 
to be made for Christmas Eve, and many guests were bidden to 
Carvosso Vean. The great dining-hall was cleared for dancing, 
and was gaily bedecked; a suggestion, thrown out by one of the 
artist colony, that antique dress would best befit such surround- 
ings, was eagerly seized on. So ’twas an old-world-looking 
company that met, and Francis Trevithick, coming in later, 
being but that night arrived from his journey, stood still at the 
door of the room, and asked himself, whimsically, whether these 
might not be ghosts, since the place was said to be haunted. 

“Surely no other of your guests has come so far as I have to- 
night, General Pengelly,” he said, gaily. ‘“Ilanded in England to- 
day, and reached Polmeor but an hour ago. Then I learned that 
my mother and sisters were here, and that I might follow them.” 

Francis looked round the room eagerly, even when his mother 
and sisters were beside him, questioning and welcoming. "T'was 
not till he caught sight of Hilda Raynor that his search ceased. 

She was with John Pengelly, talking earnestly, so earnestly 
that presently she passed Trevithick without recognising him. 
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To the General the incident meant nothing. He pointed out 
his son with much pride, made enquiries of his guest concerning 
his voyage, told stories of his own journeyings, at some length, 
while Trevithick grew every moment more conscious that many 
looked curiously to see how Hilda’s neglect touched him. 

When released from his host’s attentions, Francis turned 
hastily, at once, from the brightly-lit room, and went into the 
dim garden, ostensibly to look at the Celtic cross which had, not 
long before, been unearthed in the neighbourhood, and set up on 
the lawn between the house and the gate. But he stumbled about 
the paths, unseeing, and stood in the very shadow of the tall 
stone symbol of sorrow and sacrifice, unheeding it. 

He heard no one follow him or pass him, and when, after a 
while, he looked up and saw Hilda standing at the gate-room 
window which faced the garden, he smiled at his own jealous 
absorbing doubts, and at the coy trick he supposed she had 
played him. 

Her face was averted, but he recognised the quaintly-fashioned, 
flower-patterned silk gown she wore, just such another as Mar- 
garet Pengelly’s portrait showed she once possessed. 

“The little witch,” he said, “to pretend she had forgotten me, 
and then to creep away to welcome me alone.” 

And he was hastening to join her when he perceived that she 
was not alone. A man stood at her side, holding both her hands 
tenderly between his own, and the man’s height and build were 
those of John Pengelly. 

Even in that moment of bitterness Francis wondered how it 
was that moonlight could show him the pair as clearly as 
broad day. Like one half dazed he left the garden, and walked 
back to his mother’s house. Then he wrote to Hilda :— 


“You might have told me, sweetheart, that you had changed your 
mind. Isaw you and John Pengelly in the gate-room at Carvosso Vean 
to-night, and so learned that ’tis with him rather than with me that you 
would wish to walk hand-in-hand through life. Good-bye, little girl, and 
good luck. Tell Pengelly from me that I think I am paying off in full 
the old debt due from my folk to his.” 


Next day, Francis started on a fresh journey. 

“TI have released Hilda from our engagement,” he said to his 
mother. 

And Mrs. Trevithick seemed to find the explanation enough. 

In the train, a few hours later, glancing over the column of a 
newspaper given to chronicling items of antiquarian interest, he 
read the following paragraph :— 
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“Lovers of ancient buildings will regret that General Pengelly, of 
Carvosso Vean, has lately caused to be blocked up the door of the stair- 
case leading to the curious old gate-room at the entrance of his garden. 
The owner gives as reason for his action, a wish to prevent any playing 
at ghosts which might tend to keep alive a tradition of ill-will between 
two families of the neighbourhood.” 


Trevithick threw aside the journal, and sprang to his feet, as 
if about to leave the carriage. Then he laughed aloud at his mad 
impulse, and sat down again. 

“So I saw—nothing—and made sure ’twas a love scene.” 

At the next station he stood up, irresolute, for a moment, but 
only for a moment. 

“No, I won’t go back,” he said to himself sadly, “for whatever 
else I saw, or did not see last night, I certainly saw the way to 
make Hilda happy.” 

In after days, when John Pengelly and Hilda had been long 
married, Polmeor told that the gate-house ghosts were laid by 
the renunciation of Francis Trevithick, now a famous artist, but 
still a bachelor. 

Harnizt E, D. Mixts. 











A Spring Day at Sarringford. 
AN AFTERNOON WITH TENNYSON. 


In the days of the latter eighties, Lord Tennyson’s brougham, with 
its brown horse and white horse, was frequently to be encountered 
in the Isle of Wight lanes. Its owner was rarely visible unless 
when embarking or disembarking at Yarmouth pier, where the 
little Lymington steamer was the sole means of communication 
with the mainland. The poet came to live at Farringford in 
1853 ; and I have heard that he was regarded very much askance 
by the native gentry. A mere man who wrote verses, thus to 
settle himself down comfortably in their midst; it was pre- 
posterous! They let him severely alone until the Queen next 
came over to Osborne. Then a rumour got about of a royal 
command to dinner there; and it became apparent that the 
islanders had been disdaining unawares one whom his sovereign 
delighted to honour. Everybody promptly called at Farringford. 
Nobody got further than the door ; and—so’tis said—the visiting 
cards thus left were tied up in a bundle by the irate bard, and 
thrown out to bloom unseen among the garden shrubs. This 
episode may be only ben trovato; it is, however borne out by an 
anecdote which I’. T. Palgrave tells (in the Memoir of Tennyson 
by his son) of a traveller passing Farringford and inquiring whose 
house it was. “ Nobody’s in particular,’ the driver replied. 
“But whose is it?” ‘Mr. Tennyson’s.” “Do you call him 
nobody? He is a great man!” “He a great man! Why, he 
only keeps one man, and he don’t sleep in the house.” Another 
story of the same period represents one of the Tennyson house- 
maids as saying that “Her mistress was an angel.” “ And what 
of your master?” “Why” (with an inexpressibly scornful air), 
“he’s only a public writer!” 

Nothing more delightful can well be imagined than this island 
home. It was a place of considerable antiquity, fourteenth-century 
deeds relating to it being in the Tennysons’ possession. Many of 
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the fields still went by their ancient names, the “ Prior’s Field,” 
the “ Clerks’ Hill,” “ Abraham’s Mead,” ‘ Maiden’s Croft,” etc. 
The house in its “ careless-ordered garden, close to the ridge of a 
noble down,” commanded what Professor Jowett called one of the 
most perfect sea views in England; in every respect it was an 
ideal place. To quote Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie— 


“It seemed like a charmed palace, with green walls without, and speaking 
walls within. There hung Dante with his solemn nose and wreath; Italy 
gleamed over the doorways; friends’ faces lined the passages; books filled 
the shelves, and a glow of crimson was everywhere; the oriel drawing- 
room window was full of green and golden leaves, of the sound of birds, 
and of the distant sea.” 


But there were a few crumpled roseleaves in this paradise. 
The American visitors were the greatest trial. They were indeed 
less crumpled roseleaves than thorns, for they literally pierced 
through everything. Being acquainted with the poet’s habits of 
quietude and privacy, and the unlikelihood of catching sight of him 
by fair means, they threw courtesy to the winds, and climbed wall 
and hedge. A pretty little summer-house in an outlying part of 
the grounds was gradually torn to bits and carried away in 
souvenir fragments. There was no knowing at what untimely 
moment some bold stranger might achieve an exceptional success in 
eluding the gardener, and appear inquigitive and unashamed before 
the very dining-room windows. Such unwelcome visitors were 
dismissed with as little ceremony as they had shown; but their 
object had been accomplished. There was, however, a trap for the 
unwary in the person of an old man, a taxidermist of Freshwater, 
who increased his singular personal resemblance to Tennyson by 
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adopting the same garb. This consisted of a huge soft felt hat, 
whose brim approximated to the proportions of a small umbrella, 
and a voluminous cloak, which marked genius in every fold. Thus 
equipped, the “double” was accorded the eager recognition of 
strangers, and enjoyed a vast deal of that homage so distasteful 
to its authentic recipient. I do not for a moment suggest that 
the “double” intentionally laid himself out to deceive; but 
his indulgence in the sincerest form of flattery deluded many an 
enterprising visitor. 

Tennyson’s residence in the Isle of Wight extended over some 
forty years; and its associations and scenery visibly affected his 
work. The low-lying meadows of the Fen-country, the “long 
dun wolds,” the reeds and marish-flowers of his earlier poems, 
were replaced by a sense of the sea, “ in its broad-flung shipwreck- 
ing roar,” and the wild sea-voices surging below the storm-swept 
downs of Rizpah. The larger potentialities, the sonorities and splen- 
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dours of the sea, shaped him to finer issues; and it is easy to com- 
pare his broader outline, loftier subject, and more intimate human 
appeal, thenceforward, with the genre work of the English Idyls, 
and the east-country colouring of In Memoriam. Amongst these 
results of life at Freshwater, there is one point which would 
strike any reader familiar with the Island vernacular. This is the 
constant use, the unnecessary use, of the pronoun you, tacked on by 
the native Islander to the end of every sentence, long or short. 
“°Tes a vine mornen, you.” “I see Varmer Blake’s got a fresh 
kearter, you,” etc., etc. 

In Tennyson’s hands this word, divorced from its usual homely 
context, imparts a petulant or even pugnacious expression to the 
line in which it occurs, ‘You, you, that have the ordering of her 
fleet °— O you with your passionate shriek for the rights of an 
equal humanity ’—“ Moon of married hearts, Hear me, you!” It 
is like the shaking of a fist in the obdurate face of things. I have 
little doubt that Tennyson unconsciously annexed this curious 
idiom ; for his ear was keen to inflections of dialect. He never, 
however, wrote anything in the Island patois, preferring that more 
ruggedly picturesque Lincolnshire speech to which his boyhood 
had been accustomed. 

In March, 1888, the four-masted steel ship Sirenia, laden with 
wheat and raw cotton, was wrecked at the “back” of the island, 
upon that fatal Atherfield Ledge which has been a death-trap to 
so many vessels. In a frightful gale, and under circumstances of 
great gallantry, the Brooke and Brighstone lifeboats went out to 
the rescue. I forget the exact details of the tragedy, but the 
Brighstone boat was lost, with most if not all of her crew. A 
thrill of horror, blended with pride in these poor brave fellows, 
ran through the Wight; and the present writer, then a girl, sent 
some verses on the subject to the chief Island newspaper. Judge 
of her surprise when a letter from Farringford arrived, expressing 
Lord Tennyson’s desire to know the author, and inviting her 
to tea. 

On a bright March afternoon my father and sister and I went 
over to Freshwater. March was, I have always thought, the 
month dearest to Tennyson’s heart. He alludes to it more fre- 
quently than to any other; his poems are full of references to the 
“wild March morning” with its flying cloud and gleam, when 
the throstle calls, and the “sunlit almond-blossom shakes,” and 
the daffodils are nodding in the wind. This was a typical March 
day—south-west wind, racing clouds, sunshine, budding under- 
growth. Spring was in the air—and a man of seventy-nine was 
still young enough to rejoice in it. 
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Two exceedingly frightened girls, escorted by an imperturbable 
father, entered the doors of Farringford, and were presently 
escorted by Mr. Hallam Tennyson into the garden—that historic 
garden of memories—where the poet was strolling to and fro. 
Meeting én proprid personéd a man whom one has always regarded 
rather as a force than an individual is disconcerting. A man 
contemporaneous with the early Victorian giants of literature, 
whose name and fame are an integral part of the nineteenth 
century, whose writings have to a great extent moulded our 
present lines of thought—such a one assumes an impersonal 
identity to the minds of those who have never known him, s0 
that his actual presence strikes them as might some great shade 
evoked from the long past. 

The sight of that shaggy beard and flowing hair so often 
depicted, that huge cloak and sombrero, put the final seal upon 
our shyness. We accompanied him about the garden, while he 
discoursed on many subjects, relating disconnected anecdotes of 
this and that celebrity. It was one of his cheerful and gregarious 
days. His manner was for the most part singularly gentle and 
courteous, quite free from the brusquerie of which we had often 
heard: only now and again he would swoop down with some 
abrupt unexpected question. He condescended to propound a 
riddle— Why the little birds were so sad in the early morning ?” 
the answer being “Because then their little bills are all over 
dew!” (over-due). He suddenly asked my father—‘ Do you like 
Browning?” To this my father replied with truth, that as a 
rule he didn’t understand Browning. “I don’t either!” retorted 
the poet grufily. 

Aided and abetted by Hallam Tennyson, who must have dis- 
cerned our obvious embarrassment, we sisters succeeded in 
evading the big cloak all round the grounds; and whenever it 
loomed in the distance, its wearer closely engaged in conversation 
with our father, we executed a surreptitious volte-face. Our 
kindly guide brought us through a charming little coppice, 
starred with the earliest daffodils: some of these he picked for 
us, with an intimation that they were his father’s most cherished 
flowers. This served to burden us with a sense of guilt. 
Presently he smuggled us up mysterious stairs to the Laureate’s 
study; and this was truly a room to remember. The portraits, 
sketches, and drawings which covered the walls—the innumerable 
mementoes of almost every illustrious name of the nineteenth 
century—were worthy of their setting. Every inch of wall 
space had a tongue, every picture a history. We were just 
considering an alluring “ Pied Piper” by “Dicky” Doyle, when 
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the door flew open and the owner of the study appeared on the 
threshold. 

“Why don’t you bring them down to tea?” he demanded 
reproachfully, “I’m sure they must want their tea!” We had 
forgotten the very institution of that meal, and would much rather 
have stayed hours longer in the study ; but we descended abashed 
to the drawing-room, trying to conceal our flowers. All in vain: 
“Where did you get those daffodils?” exclaimed their quondam 
owner in a voice of severity and suspicion. Quite unable to bear 
the brunt of his wrath, we shamelessly gave away Hallam 
Tennyson as the culprit. The poet did not like his flowers being 
plucked, but in the end he forgave. 

Lady Tennyson, a confirmed invalid, lay on the sofa. She was 
one of the loveliest women, even then, that I have ever seen, with 
the “ethereal expression” which Tyndall has alluded to. The 
Duke of Argyll’s words describe her most fitly—“ Perfect woman, 
perfect wife, tender spiritual face.” Her placid and saintly beauty 
impressed one with its utter aloofness from worldly things, and 
her voice was low and soft as Cordelia’s own. The air of extreme 
simplicity, characteristic of the family, prevailed here also. No 
servants waited, and Hallam Tennyson poured out tea. 

The conversation ran mainly upon the Laureate’s pet scheme, 
which was just then occupying much of his attention—the 
settling of an English peasant colony in a certain district of 
South Africa. This colony was named after Lord Tennyson, and 
he was inducing or advising several labourers’ families to go out 
there from the Isle of Wight, take up grants of land, and start 
fruit-farming. I think Mr. Arnold White was connected with 
the affair. I have never heard any details as to its progress or 
results. Some of the island peasants backed out at the last 
moment, and extraordinary letters from them reached Farringford. 
Tennyson painted the colonial life in glowing colours, and asked 
me, inter alia, if I could plough? I cautiously answered that I 
never had ploughed, but perhaps might if I tried. “Oh, but,” 
he said, “that shows you don’t know anything about it. It 
requires great physical strength. But out there you would 
become so strong you would soon be able to turn a furrow as well 
as anyone.’ I thought of the Amazonian “daughters of the 
plough” in the Princess, and reserved my opinion. ‘ Why,” he 
continued, “I knew a man and his wife who went out there some 
years ago, and they have now fifty descendants, all strong and 
healthy. How would you like that? Fifty descendants!” I 
hastily responded that I didn’t think I should like it at all. This 
plain preference of sixty years of Europe to a cycle of South Africa, 
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rather lowered me, I am afraid, in our host’s opinion; but he was 
talkative and lively, and ready to relish as well as make a joke. 
When we left he accompanied us to the hall door, and I was 
congratulating myself on escaping without any personal remarks, 
when he inquired, at his abruptest and gruffest— Which is 
M——?” The delinquent was pointed out, suffused with a lively 
red: and kind words were uttered which, however undeserved, 
will always be remembered. It is not everyone, moreover, who 
can claim to have been to tea with Tennyson: and for a proof and 
relic of that spring day at Farringford I possess the more or less 
dishonestly acquired daffodils. 
M. 
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The End Pays for All. 


Tuey had left the white dusty road and taken a short cut through 
one of the bazaars, at the girl’s request. The native town was 
new and strange to her,and the music and bustle and picturesque 
dirt, with a glimpse, now and again, of a veiled woman peeping 
from one of the upper stories, were full of vivid and exciting 
interest. And yet all the time she found herself wondering to 
find herself walking beside this lean, brown-faced soldier, for 
though he had been kind and friendly since the day that, at her 
cousin’s request, he had met her at Bombay, they had seemed to 
have very little in common. 

Captain Stainer was just as idly wondering at the position in 
which he found himself. He had stood rather aloof from Miss 
Munroe since her arrival. He had been jilted and deceived by an 
English girl, every whit as fair and fresh as this one, six or seven 
years before, and his faith in women had never quite recovered 
its former strength. He had not entered into competition with 
the young men who had swarmed round the girl since her coming 
amongst them, and he had been serenely amused at the fiery looks 
that had followed Lady Bostock’s request—* Will you see my 
cousin to the Residency, Captain Stainer, since she is bent on 
walking? I certainly shall not trust her with one of these boys.” 

Neither the girl herself, nor the Captain, had been pleased 
with the arrangement—the man because he had intended going 
down to the racecourse—the girl because she knew that left to 
himself her companion would not have chosen to accompany her, 
But they had accepted the situation with outward equanimity. 

Now, as he turned to answer one of her eager questions, he was 
struck again with her resemblance to his old love. There were the 
same blue-gray eyes, and the same rather proud poise of the head. 
He had noticed the likeness from the first and it had half-repelled, 
half-attracted him. But in the bottom of his heart he was 
inclined to tell himself that this quiet young English girl wag 
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worth a dozen of the pretty flirt who had jilted him with less ado 
than if she had been changing her dressmaker. 

“ That is the part of the old Palace, Miss Munroe—the ruins of 
the women’s portion, I believe.” 

She regarded the mutilated walls with thoughtful eyes, as 
though she were conjuring up visions of the beauties who had 
lived there. Then suddenly her expression changed and she 
paused tostare up a dark alley with a look of curiosity. 

“T was mistaken, perhaps, but I thought,” she hesitated, and 
the Captain waited for her tocontinue. He knew that she was not 
mistaken. “Did you not think that the man who went up there 
was very like Mr. Benson?” 

“Tt was Benson,” said the other serenely. 

“Are you sure? He told my cousin he would not return from 
Bombay until to-morrow.” 

“That was Benson in the flesh, not a doubt of it.” 

“ What is he doing here?” 

“His business, I believe, brings him often to the native 
quarter. And he may be said to have his foot on his native 
heath, for it is no secret that he has a good dash of Indian blood 
in his veins.” 

“The blood of kings,” said the girl quickly. 

Captain Stainer shrugged his shoulders with a slightly 
contemptuous air. 

“You do not like Mr. Benson?” 

“ Have I ever said so, Miss Munroe?” 

“Not in words, perhaps; I think it was more from what you 
did not say that I inferred that he was no friend of yours.” 

He laughed and would have changed the subject, but the girl 
stuck to it obstinately. He had on one occasion warned Sir 
Christopher Bostock that Benson, in spite of his good looks and 
his popularity, was an influence in the native quarters that they 
would be well rid of. But his interference had brought forth a 
storm of shocked remonstrances that had made him anathematize 
himself as a fool for his pains. 

“Why does an Englishman find it so hard to overlook a trace 
of Indian blood in one his equal in education—position— 
everything ? ” 

“Come, now, Miss Munroe, you accuse me of prejudice, and I 
assure you you are wrong,” he said quickly, with a haughty 
raising of his head. 

She walked on without speaking and her silence now provoked 
him. He was angry, too, lest she should imagine that he was 
idly “crying down” the man that rumour said was Hepzibah 
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' Munroe’s assured lover and probable husband. He was wealthy 
and splendidly handsome, the dash of foreign blood heightening 
his dark beauty—just the kind of man for even a sensible girl 
like Hepzibah to magnify into a hero. But there was a behind 
the scenes side to Benson’s character, that was known but to a 
few, and they were not likely to interfere. And why should he? 
And then—perhaps because the girl’s face, turned to him now 
with a faint smile, touched him—he said deliberately : 

“If you were my sister >—— 

“Well?” He paused with a little shadow of bashfulness that 
amused her. 

“T should forbid you to have anything to do with Benson—oh, 
I know Sir Christopher swears by him, but I am just advancing 
my humble opinion.” 

“But as I am not your sister you have no right to interfere—is 
not that what you really mean?” said the girl, with an annoyed 
laugh. ‘And you will surely pardon me for suggesting that the 
friends my cousin receives are beyond reproach.” 

“You think me an unmannerly brute, Miss Munroe, for daring 
to cavil at Lady Bostock’s friends. I don’t know why I spoke 
as I did—in memory perhaps of a little sister who died years 
ago. All I have gained by speaking is a place in your black 
books.” 

“No, no.” He had a faint idea that her hand moved towards 
him and was quickly withdrawn. 

“Shall we call in the intervention of Fate,” he said, lightly. 
“Tf Benson’s horse carries off the Judge’s Cup to-morrow, we will 
believe that good fortune is to be his portion in everything, and 
you may think as badly of me as you like.” 

“But the Swallow is the favourite, Captain Stainer, and so 
Mr. Benson is sure to win the race.” 

“You must not always bet on certainties, Miss Munroe. On 
the other hand, if Dancing Girl comes in first ”—— 

“That is the horse you are riding ? ” 

He nodded. 

“ Well, Miss Munroe?” 

“Lieutenant Hartley told mo that she was an outsider and had 
not the ghost of a chance,” 

“We'll see,” he said astutely. “She is a game little brute and 
hasn’t had her chance yet. IPfshe comes in first »—— he hesitated, 
with a flush showing through his tan. “ Well, Benson will lose 
his chance. Do you agree?” 

“Ts not your proposition rather an odd one?” 

“Decidedly. Perhaps I ought to have said that you will 
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promise to think that I warned you for your own welfare. Are 
the stakes too high?” 

He spoke half jestingly, but there was an undertone of serious- 
ness in his voice that brought her eyes quickly to his. She 
looked such an innocent young creature, in her white gown and 
big white hat, but no doubt she was perfectly able to judge for 
herself. At any rate he had given her a pretty strong hint, and 
if she disregarded it, that was her own look out. 

“Very well, Captain Stainer,” she said quietly. 

He held out his hand and she put hers into it with a shy smile. 

Twice that evening the girl had it on the tip of her tongue to 
tell Lady Bostock of their compact—a foolish childish compact 
she had already styled it to herself, but an unaccountable feeling 
silenced her. She was half ashamed of having agreed to it, and 
yet she had no idea of backing out. She found herself looking 
forward to the next day with eagerness. Dancing Girl would 
settle the question—whether Reginald Benson was to have his 
“chance ” or lose it for ever. 

The time seomed to pass with confused swiftness until sho 
found herself walking on the lawn with a gay crowd surging round 
her—dazzling her English eyes with a perfect kaleidoscope of 
colour, and Reginald Benson dividing his time between her and 
the paddock, and scouting the idea of the Dancing Girl’s success 
with scornful shrugs of his shoulders. 

Captain Stainer never came to speak to her, but now and again 
she caught a glimpse of his tall figure, and his racing colours of 
blue and white under his covert coat ; and once as he turned his 
face towards her she thought she could read its expression of 
stern resolution, and recalled his parting words the night before: 
“T mean to ride to win, Miss Munroe.” 

And did she wish him to win? 

She leaned forward with a puzzled look, her elbow on her knea 
and her chin resting in her palm. On the other side Lady 
Bostock was talking vivaciously to a friend. 

“T don’t like the Swallow, and privately I should Jove the 
Captain to win, but Christopher will lose frightfully if he does.” 
Hepzibah smiled to herself. Sir Christopher was too cautious a 
man to risk much on the best horse running, but Lady Bostock 
was a trifle given to exaggeration. 

“He looks awfully handsome in his colours, quite the best 
looking man on the course, don’t you think so, Hepzibah ?” 

“Sir Christopher?” said Hepzibab, demurely. 

“Nonsense! Captain Stainer.” 

But evidently Miss Munroe had no opinion on the subject, for 
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she remained silent. Her eyes were fixed on the bright chestnut 
that had just come out of the paddock, and she acknowledged the 
doffing of a blue and white cap with a vivid blush as the horse 
walked slowly past her. 

She heard the voice of Benson somewhere in the background 
murmuring, 

“Not the shadow of a chance.” 

And “not the shadow of a chance” seemed to linger in her ears 
as the echo of the intense cry of “They’re off!” It seemed to 
vibrate in the silence when every sense was stretched to follow 
the flying horses. The favourite leading—the scarlet sleeves of 
the jockey a vivid flash of triumphant colour. But blue and 
white was stealing up gradually, passing first one and then the 
other until the outsider reached the favourite, and they ran 
together, neck and neck. A resonant murmur came from the 
watching crowd. Hepzibah felt her heart in her throat. Then 
as they reached the bend, the Dancing Girl darted forward and left 
her rival a length behind. There was another roar from the 
crowd. And then when the success of the game little horse 
seemed to be secure, she stumbled and fell and flung her rider 
heavily. One half of the multitude seemed to swarm in the 
direction of a blue and white heap that lay motionless on the 
greensward, and the other shouted itself hoarse as the Swallow 
swung past the winning post. 

“Thank the Lord!” said a hoarse whisper at Hepzibah’s elbow. 
She turned her head dizzily and saw that it was Benson who had 
spoken. His face was livid and the beads of perspiration stood 
out on his forehead. But his rich colour was returning, and the 
relief in his eyes was unmistakable as he met the girl’s horrified 
gaze. 

“T don’t think he is badly hurt, Miss Munroe,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “I will go and make inquiries.” 

He went away with a face that he endeavoured to keep 
decorously concerned, but the smirk of satisfaction crept out 
despite his efforts, and the girl felt that she hated him for it. 

She stepped off her chair and sat down with her cheeks as white 
as her dress. Lady Bostock, who had hurried off in anxiety, 
returned to find her still there, and wondered at her callousness. 

“They have taken him into the club, it is too far to the 
barracks. I saw Chris for an instant and he told me. The poor 
fellow is quite unconscious; the doctors are with him.” 

Tears of genuine sorrow shone in her eyes and she wiped them 
away impatiently, Hepzibah’s calmness making her ashamed of 
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“Are you ready to go Hepzibah? I feel that I can never bear 
to see one of those horrid races again. I told Lieutenant Hartley 
to bring me news as soon as possible.” 

But when they were driving past the long white Club House 
with its green verandahs, Lady Bostock caught a look on her 
companion’s face that for an instant paralyzed her. Then she 
slipped her arm round her young cousin’s waist with womanly 
tenderness. 

“My love, I never guessed this. My poor darling girl!” 

And Hepzibah—the calm Hepzibah—with a choking sob let her 
pretty head fall on the friendly shoulder beside her, to the utter 
ruin of her dainty white hat. And after that one sob she remained 
silent, and though a dozen eager questions were hovering on her 
ladyship’s lips she, with wonderful self-restraint, forbore to give 
them expression. 

It was a month later, when Captain Stainer was able to sit on 
the verandah and hold as many levees as his doctors would 
permit, that Hepzibah, with a quick accession of colour in her 
cheeks, offered to accompany her cousin when she paid her next 
visit to the invalid. Lady Bostock made a mental note of the 
blush. She had begun to wonder if this was the same girl 
who had shown such unmistakable sorrow on the day of the 
races. 

For after that one unveiling of her heart Hepzibah had not 
made any confidences, and had gone about her usual concerns 
much as though Captain Stainer had never existed. Lady Bostock 
had tried to throw all the light upon the past intercourse of the 
Captain and her cousin that memory could supply, but it was 
unsatisfactory. She could not recall one act on the part of the 
man that pointed to anything but the merest friendship, and it 
would be humiliating if the girl had learnt to care for a man who 
did not care the toss of a button for her. She had never cared 
for Reginald Benson and she had been glad when the girl treated 
him more distantly, and now she thought of it the change had 
come about just at the period of the races! So she shrugged her 
ample shoulders and watched Hepzibah dubiously all the way to 
the club, and the girl was perfectly aware of this and comported 
herself with irritating serenity. 

If she expected to watch the first meeting between the Captain 
and her cousin, she counted without her host; for, as they 
passed through the archway on to the club verandah, a litile 
group of acquaintances claimed her, and Hepzibah, seeing that a 
tall figure was slowly lifting itself out of a lounge chair at sight 
of her, went quickly forward, 
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“Don’t rise—please don’t rise, Captain Stainer. There—I am 
sure you are attempting too much. Do sit down.” 

She pushed him gently back into his chair, and settled his 
cushions before she could trust herself to stand in front of him 
and submit to his eager scrutiny. He looked haggard and gaunt, 
and his hands were almost as white as her own, but returning 
health was sparkling in his handsome eyes—and something else 
too. Was it joy at sight of her? Her own eyes were misty as 
she looked at him. 

“You are really better?” 

“Getting as right as a trivet,” he said promptly. “TI shall 
soon throw those away ”—pointing to the sticks beside his chair. 
“T walked the length of the verandah this morning, and if you 
dare me to attempt it again, I will.” 

“You mustn’t be rash,” she said sedately. 

He looked at her—a long look of intense earnestness. And 
this time there was no searching out of the chance likeness to his 
old love—this was Hepzibah, she stood alone—unequalled. Then 
he said quietly : 

“And so I lost, Miss Munroe, after all my boasting—why do 
you not tell me that it served me right?” 

“ Because I do not think so.” 

“That I lost, or that it served me right?” 

She shook her head rather confusedly. 

And then Lady Bostock bustled in upon them in a state of 
breathless excitement and horror. The news that had just been 
disclosed to her had put everything else out of her head. 

“Such a dreadful thing! Good heavens! Did you know about 
it?” 

“About Benson? Yes, poor devil—Colonel Marchment came 
to my room last night and told me.” Then turning to Hepzibah 
he said quietly, ‘Benson has got into hot water and has bolted 


“TInstigating the natives to murder us all in our beds——” 

Hepzibah gave a little cry of horror. 

“Not quite so bad as that, Miss Munroe; appearances are 
against him, but we will give him the benefit of the doubt. He 
has been associating with a certain clique, and supplying them 
with means for some purpose.” 

Hepzibah looked intently at him. He read the challenge in 
her eyes, and shook his head emphatically: the stern reproach in 
his face made her eyes fall. 

“The Government has not heard of it from me. Did we not 
say that he was to have his ‘chance’? I lost—he won.” 
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Hepzibah looked up in hot protest as though she would have 
denied this, then she flushed and dropped her head again. Let 
Reginald Benson have his “ chance”—his chance of life and free- 
dom—but that other chance he had lost. Perhaps that is what 
she would have said, and perhaps the man read it in her glowing 
face, for he leant back amongst his cushions with a quick drawing 
in of his breath. 

When she gave him her hand at parting he held it in spite of 
her evident desire to hurry after her disappearing cousin, and 
locked at as much of the sweet face as her shyness and the 
jealous brim of her big white hat would permit him to see. 

“When are you coming to see me again?” he demanded 
masterfully. “Never mind Lady Bostock, I hear her talking to 
some one, and she will not thank you if you hurry her away. 
Will you come to-morrow?” 

“Tf you like,” 

“Only if I like?” 

“T would—like—to come.” 

“ Hepzibah—have I won all—instead of losing?” 

Hepzibah freed her hand and fled, but the scarlet flush had 
answered for her, and the Captain watched the white figure uatil 
it vanished with a tender smile on his lips. 

Exizaneta M. Moon. 
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Song. 


Ox! Sorrow, Sorrow, scarce I knew 

Your name when, shaking dowa the may 
In sport, a little child, I grew' 

Afraid to find you at my play. 
I heard it ere I looked at you; 

You sang it softly as you came 
Bringing your little boughs of yew 

To fling across my gayest game. 


Oh! Sorrow, Sorrow, was I fair 

That when I decked me for a bride, 
You met me stepping down the stair 

And led me from my lover’s side? 
Was I so dear you could not spare 

The maid to love, the child to play, 
But coming always unaware, 

Must bid and beckon me away? 


Oh! Sorrow, Sorrow, is my bed 

So wide and warm that you must lie 
Upon it; toss your weary head 

And stir my slumber with your sigh? 
I left my love at your behest, 

I waved your little boughs of yew, 
But Sorrow, Sorrow, let me rest, 

For oh! I cannot sleep with you! 


CnarnoTre M. Mew. 






































Amid the Leopold Lastuesses. 


“QLatirupe 16° 47' 11" south. Longitude 124° 52’ east.” The 
Chief read these observations aloud as he noted them in his log- 
book, and the little group around the smouldering camp-fire stirred 
uneasily as if the figures were of dire portent. 

“Hae we only made seventeen meenits since yesterday?’ 
exclaimed Mac, a tall gaunt son of Scotia whose bronzed face 
was deeply lined and careworn. 

“Don’t growl, Mac,” remonstrated his nearest companion, who 
reclined lazily on the sand, making sundry unsuccessful attempts 
to capture a few of the myriad flies that filled the air. This man, 
known as “Emu Bill,” showed his nationality in every feature ; 
his complexion was parchment-coloured, his eyes were puckered 
up under deep shaggy fringes. Emu Bill was an Australian, a 
bushman, and, as he said himself “an adaptable sort of cuss.” 
Mac did not deign to reply to his remark, but turned to the 
fourth and final member of the party. 

“Phil, ma man,” said he, “ we're a deevil o’ a lang woy aff yet, 
an’ a’m dootin’ golology ’ll no help us noo.” 

Philip Moresby, B.Sc., well known in scientific circles as a 
rising young geologist, and now second in command of a risky 
exploring expedition, was a splendid type of the youthful 
Englishman, and one of those who cheerfully endure much 
suffering in the great cause of knowledge. He was busily 
engaged jotting some geological formule into his note-book when 
Mac interrupted him, but he looked up with a smile. 

“ You've always disagreed with geology, Mac,” he said, “ but 
you're right this time, geology wou’'t help us in this kind of 
country. What does the Chief say?” he added, addressing the 
young man who had but a few moments before been shooting the 
sun with his sextant, and was now contemplating a chart with 
anxious eyes. 

“ What is it, Phil?” asked the leader of the party, raising his 
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head, and it could be noted that his face was drawn and haggard. 
Without waiting for an answer he turned towards Mac, who was 
now packing the sextant in its case. “Surely you are not com- 
plaining, Mae,” he said quietly. That worthy gentleman at once 
lifted up his voice in protest. 

“Me compleenin’!” he cried indignantly. “Ye ken weel that 
a’m no built that wey.” With this rejoinder he marched off in 
high dudgeon towards an attenuated camel that was vainly trying 
to obtain some edible substance from the dioritic sands near by. 

Some minutes later his voice was heard in solemn tones of 
sympathy, as he stroked the tough hide of the weary beast of 
burden. “Puir Misery,” he said, “ma puir, puir animile, ye’ve 
a hunner miles tae gang yet and nae prospect o’ anything tae eat 
or drink.” The trio beside the fire gazed at each other meaningly 
when they heard the words, but not one of them spoke, and the 
Chief walked a little way apart and gazed listlessly towards the 
horizon. The Westralian Overland Expedition had surely fallen 
on evil days. 

Some months before the quartet had set out to explore the 
grim jastnesses of the King Leopold mountains; with them they 
took two camels and four horses, to carry the water-bags and 
necessary food-stuffs, and had that convoy remained intact all 
would have been well. The natives, however, had resented the 
white men’s invasion of their country, and one camel and two 
horses had succumbed to their attacks, while the remaining horses 
had died of thirst. So it was that the little party now found 
themselves a hundred miles from the coast, in the midst of 
hostile country, and with barely the means of sustenance for two 
more days. The rugged peaks of the great ranges encircled the 
camp, the forward track was beset with difficulties ; no white man 
had ever before crossed this dangerous territory. 

The sun was beating down fiercely on the wayfarers, yet they 
did not seem to feel the scorching rays, and bore with indifference 
the onslaught of the mosquitoes that made the air resound with 
their vicious humming. Emu Bill broke an oppressive silence. 
“ We has dined, boys,” he said, “ We has dined sump-tuously and 
well, even if the menoo has only been rice and roasted flies.” 

“A’m wi’ ye there,” broke in Mac, “fur ma pairt the flees hae 
been vera acceptable as an app—, app—” 

“Appetiser,” suggested Phil, surreptitiously hitching in his 
belt another hole. “ Richt, first time,” replied Mac, “but haud 
on, a hivna feenished ma re-past.” He carefully extricated a 
grain of rice from some lurking corner in his mouth and solemnly 
chewed it a second time, swallowing with exaggerated effort. 
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‘The Chief laughed. “You’re hiding your rations, Mac,” he 
said. 

Five minutes later the camp was struck, and the four men in 
Indian file made a course due south, Mac in the rear, frantically 
tugging at Misery’s nose-rope. The ascent of the forbidding 
range was not nearly so difficult as it had appeared ; the slope for 
many miles was scarcely perceptible, but now and then a deep 
dry gully barred the path, and occasionally long circuits had to 
be made to avoid dangerously crumbling dioritic rocks, poised 
delicately on many minor -peaks on the rough hillside. 

Slowly, slowly, the little procession made its way towards a 
gradually opening pass between two giant ridges. Without a halt 
and in almost complete silence it progressed, with the slim figure of 
the Chief directing the trail some distance in advance. For several 
days the course had led over a succession of similar mountain-spurs, 
and each one was traversed with the fervent hope that it was the 
last of the chaotic range. The camel had proved serviceable 
enough on the flats, but it was ill-adapted for mountain-climbing; 
if only the horses had been spared! However, a firm belief in 
luck is not the least item in favour of most Westralian wanderers, 
and this sorely tried “ outfit,” though now on short rations for a 
week, was still brimful of hope. 

The bare rock scintillated in the intense sunlight, and the little 
band struggled over ironstone rubble and conglomerate quartz 
fragments, that were hot as a glowing furnace. Their boots 
were cut into shreds, and their naked feet were blistered with 
the fiery contact. A number of crows circled overhead and 
swooped down at intervals in gruesomely suggestive fashion, 
and in the quivering heat-haze that prevailed myriads of un- 
nameable flying things darted hither and thither, their hard, 
scaly wings fluttering and crackling harshly in the solemn 
stillness. 

The afternoon was far advanced, the great red ball of fire was 
nearing the western horizon whereon it cast giant golden shadows, 
and the heavens were ablaze with vari-hued splendour. “One 
more effort, boys!” shouted the Chief, as he saw the valley darken 
with phantasmagorial effect. “We'll see what lies beyond the 
ridge before we camp to-night.” 

His comrades responded to the call by making strenuous efforts 
to increase their speed, and Mac’s voice was heard in pathetic 
entreaty addressing his cumbrous charge: “Misery, ma puir 
animile, ye’ve got fowr feet, an’ a’ve only twa, an’ yet ye would 
hae me pu’ ye!” Misery’s trembling nostrils dilated at the 
reproachful tug at his nose-rope which followed the speech, and 
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with breath coming in quick wheezing gasps, the patient brute 
quickened his stumbling gait. 

The climax was reached at last, and a shout of joy broke from 
the lips of all four when they looked abroad and saw an undulating 
plain extending far as the eye could reach. 

“ We are on the last spur of the Leopolds, boys,” said the Chief, 
with just the suspicion of a note of triumph in his voice. “ We'll 
get through now safely, for the coast is not far distant.” 

Emu Bill surveyed the scene with careless gaze, then cut a quid 
of tobacco from a dirty-looking stick, and chewed it contentedly. 
“ Leopold Downs,” he said at length, with a comprehensive wave 
of the hand, “ we are about fifty miles from anywhere yet.” The 
shadows of night were deepening, half an hour more and it would 
be quite dark. 

“A’ll unload Misery,” said Mac, “but A dinna like the look 
o the camp; there’s ower mony black sympteems aboot.” He 
spoke truly ; windbreaks and charred logs were much in evidence, 
as if the blacks had but recently been holding high corroboree 
in the vicinity. “D—— nigs,’ said Emu Bill complacently, 
preparing to build a fire; and Phil—who had been making 
investigations—shrugged his shoulders, examined his revolver, 
and kept silence. The Chief, as was his usual custom, had gone 
off to survey the camp’s near surroundings, and he now returned 
rather hastily. “We'll have to keep a good watch to-night, boys,” 
he announced ; “ we are in the very heart of a native settlement.” 

“Guid Lord!” burst out Mac, “ whaur’s ma gun?” and Emu 
Bill, with a muttered curse against all “niggers” in general, and 
Leopold tribes in particular, straightened his spidery frame and 
strode towards an adjacent “ windbreak” in seach of a sign which 
might indicate the nature of the encompassing horde; for many 
Leopold tribes have cannibalistic tendencies, and some are merely 
hostile so far as to use poisoned spears against all white invaders 
of their country. 

“Tt’s a mighty comfortable alternative,” said Phil dubiously, 
“all the same, I hope they are not cannibals.” 

Mac chuckled audibly. ‘A believe golologist is vera guid fur 
eating,” he said, assuming a thoughtful expression. “As fur me, 
a’m owr tough fur the black deevils tae digeest, but a’m thinkin’ 
golologist shid be vera tender.” The “golologist” promptly 
smote the gloating connoisseur with a much-frayed boot which he 
was vainly trying to repair, and the latter gentleman beat a 
hurried retreat. “See that the rice disna bile ower, Phil,” he 
shouted back, “ A’m gaun tae get mair firewid.” 

Emu Bill meanwhile returned from his peregrinations, and in 
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a doleful voice announced: “For a dead cert the skunks are 
cannibals.” Supper was soon over; it consisted of a few grains 
of rice per man—indeed the allowance was little more—and this 
was washed down by a small quantity of muddy and tepid water, 
drawn from the canvas bags which Misery carried so reluctantly. 

The night was calm and sultry; not a breath stirred the leafless 
branches of the few mulga shrubs growing near, and the buzz of 
the energetic mosquitoes sounded as the distant blare of many 
trumpets. Near the fire the watchers tossed wearily on the iron 
gravel and cursed the blacks and mosquitoes with equal vehemence 
as they strove to keep their heads uncovered and their eyes 
vigilant. 

“Snffering snakes!” gasped Emu Bill, after clutching viciously 
at the multitudinous pests besieging him, “ten years hev I 
roughed it in this miserable country, but blow me tight if I ever 
wur afflicted like this,” 

Mac cackled in sheer delight. ‘“A’m rael gled ye’re feelin’ they 
torpedoes the nicht, Leatherskin,” said he, “fur ye hae aye made 
licht o’ ma sufferins wi’ them.” As he spoke he was grimly 
repressing sundry grunts of agony and wildly grabbing at the 
elusive pests. Phil made no comment, though usually he had a 
soothing word to speak in such cases. He was kneeling, bush 
fashion, beside the Chief, and both were gazing with fixed oppres- 
sion into the densest shadows of the night. 

Suddenly a shrill moaning yell vibrated through the air; again 
and again it was repeated, until the rocks gave back the sound, 
and the mountain-pass echoed and re-echoed with its piercing 
cadence. “It’s the Ginghi! By the Howlin’ Billy, it’s the 
Ginghi!”* cried Emu Bill, leaping to his feet, and the Chief 
replied : 

“Yes, boys, that is the Ginghi’s call for the warriors to attack. 
It’s not the first time I have heard it. Shoot straight with a 
close range sight, and the Lord help us.” So saying, he examined 
the breach of his hunting Winchester, and loosened the heavy 
Colt Navy in its holster. Phil and Emu Bill ranged themselves 
on each side of him and some yards apart, with their revolvers 
gripped in hands that were steady as the rocks around. And 
Mac! the doughty champion of many battles, he trained his 
enormous breech-loader in the direction from which the sound had 
come, and with a fervent malediction on the “black deevils,” 
stood motionless and alert beside his comrades. 

They had not long to wait. Scarcely had the last wailing note 


* Ginghi. A curiously-shaped piece of wood which makes a weird 
sound when swung overhead. Imagined to be the voice of the war devil. 
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of the Ginghi trembled into silence when a number of vague 
twinkling lights appeared as if by magic, and slowly formed a 
circle around the camp; and at the same time a harsh guttural 
chant reached the ears of the anxious spectators. “ We're going 
to have a circus, sure enough,” grunted Emu Bill. 

“They expect to find us asleep by their tactics,” said the Chief, 
“or perhaps,” he added grimly, “ they do not consider us able to 
make any fight.” 

Conjecture was, however, cut short. As if by a pre-arranged 
signal every torch was extinguished simultaneously, and then the 
dull pattering of feet on the rocks sounded ominously near. 

“Now, boys!” said the Chief, “aim low, and fire wherever 
you locate a sound.” The sharp cracks of the repeating arms 
shattered the still air, and tongues of flame leapt from the deadly 
tubes. A yell as from a thousand devils followed; there came a 
rushing and a crackling, as of the beating of spears upon shields, 
and a moment later the air was filled with flying missiles. 

And now Mace’s breech-loader came into action, and the sound of 
its discharge among the lighter volleys was as the roar of a 
brazen-mouthed cannon. On all sides the devoted band was 
assailed, and for the space of a minute an inferno raged. The 
demoniacal shrieks of the invisible horde were demoralising; yet 
the defenders plied their weapons skilfully, and the reeking 
barrels sought out the dusky warriors with unerring accuracy, 
and spat out their leaden hail with dire effect. Still the sharply 
whizzing darts came hurtling, and many struck the dying embers 
of the fire and buried their heads deep in the sand beyond; while 
kaleidoscopic showers of sparks ascended and lent a strangely 
weird aspect to the scene. 

“We can’t hold out much longer, boys,” gasped the Chief, as 
he fumbled at his cartridge-belt for the few remaining charges; 
his face was turned upwards, and the pale light of the stars 
showed a countenance deathly pallid in spite of the sunburn. 

“ Sok’ it into em!” bellowed Emu Bill, in whom the lust of 
battle was aroused, “swipe out the pests! Come on, Mac!” and 
Mac responded right heartily, ‘“A’m wi’ ye, Emu, every time.” 

With an impetuous rush the two sprang forward into the black- 
ness; two shots Mac fired, then seizing his cherished blunderbuss 
by the smoking muzzle, he wielded it as a club and leapt into the 
fray, breathing slaughter; and the “ Emu” kept by him, step for 
step, using his revolver as only a practised hand could, and giving 
vent the while to deep and voluminous curses. 

And Phil—what of him? le would dearly have liked to join 
in the last decisive charge of his comrades, but another duty 
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restrained him; the Chief had fallen an inert mass on the sand, 
and the second in command, who had noticed him sway once or 
twice, was instantly by his side, grasping a red hot revolver and 
determined to guard the body of his friend unto the last. 

But the inferno was over; the attack had failed, and the blood- 
thirsty blacks, yelling hideously, retreated as they had come, 
pursued by the whip-like cracks of Emu Bill’s six shooter, and 
the vehement maledictions of Mac, whose ammunition had given 
out so inopportunely. When these two skirmishers, whose 
energy at the most trying time had probably saved the camp, 
returned to the scene of the grim stand and saw their well loved 
leader stretched upon the ground apparently lifeless, their grief 
was deep and poignant; and Mac, raving wildly, swore by all the 
gods in Christendom to be revenged. “ A’ll hae the lifo o’ every 
nigger in the country,” he shouted tearfully, “A’ll parbile the 
deevils fur this. A’ll—A’ll——” but his flow of words failed him 
and he turned away gulping down great dry sobs. 

Then the eyes of the fallen man opened and a faint smile played 
around the bloodless lips. ‘Thanks, Mac,” he said, “but I am 
not dead yet, and if you pull out the spear head that’s stuck in 
my shoulder I'll soon be all right.” 

A hasty investigation showed that the Chief had received a 
spear-wound on the back of the left shoulder, but the bone had 
luckily warded off the blow and caused a deep yet comparatively 
harmless flesh-wound to result, from which the splintered spear- 
head was extracted without difficulty. In the dim light of the 
replenished camp fire, Phil dressed the ragged gash. “ But,” he 
said, “it must be attended to properly, for who knows what 
villainous poison the beggars tip the barbs with ?” 

Then followed a long night of weary waiting for the dawn. 
The Chief now and again dropped off to sleep, and his moanings 
showed the pain he felt yet strove to hide while awake. The 
Southern Cross had set and risen again in the eastern sky, and 
the myriad stars glimmered fitfully, and one by one disappeared. 
Then the darkness gave place to a dull grey haze, and it in turn 
to rays of crimson glory, which shot up from beyond the horizon 
and bathed the dewy land in liquid splendour. Morning had 
come, the dreary vigil was at an end. 

Then was it evident how grim had been the encounter of the 
night before. Spears, kylies, and waddies, strewed the ground 
thickly, and several blood-stained shields lay half-buried in the 
sand, trampled down by the backward rush of the frenzied 
warriors who had apparently dragged their wounded brethren 
with them in their flight. 
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“We had better make a start, boys, before they come on 
for us again,” said the Chief, but he swayed unsteadily as he 
struggled to his feet and his comrades looked at him anxiously. 

“ He'll never make the journey on foot,” said Emu Bill, and as 
he spoke the wounded man staggered and fell. 

“Get Misery ready, Mac,” said Phil, “we'll abandon everything 
and get him strapped to the pack saddle in some way or other.” 
But it was not to be. 

“ Whaur is Misery?” cried Mac, despairingly looking around. 
“A clean forgot aboot him last nicht, an’ noo, an’ noo, 
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he’s awa’. 

“ He hasn’t gone far,” said Ema Bill, preparing another quid 
of tobacco. “I think I see his rubbery carcase quite close.” And 
there the faithful animal lay, scarcely a dozen yards from them, 
huddled in the sand as left by the last agonies of death. The 
poor brute’s great bulk had offered a good target for the random 
shafts, and not one but many barbs had penetrated his leathery 
hide. 

“Guid help us!” was Mac’s ejaculation, “the puir animile’s 
deid ; it’s a’ up wi’ us noo.” 

The Chief was now tossing about in the height of delirium; 
the virus of a deadly poison had entered his already weakened 
system. With infinite tenderness Phil strove to allay the 
sufferer’s anguish and laved the fevered forehead with the precious 
drops contained in the water-bag, but it was clear to his practised 
eye that unless proper antidotes were speedily forthcoming nothing 
could save his comrade’s life. Starvation had left its mark on 
each one of the little party, and now what could the end be? 
The sun again rose high in the heavens, and the numberless 
flying pests were about in full force. ‘Then Emu Bill spoke, and 
the usual nonchalance had left his voice. ‘“ Boys,” he said, “I 
have been watchin’ the scenery, an’ I notice that the blacks hev 
been skirmishing round this last hour. They're bilin’ to get at 
us, seems to me we'd better say our prayers.” 

His words aroused the Chief, who raised his head and gazed 
wildly around, then, suddenly comprehending the state of affairs, 
he spoke, and his voice was clear and distinct. “Get on to 
Derby, boys,” he said hurriedly. “For God’s sake get away 
while you can. Go! before the sun sets and the blacks come out 


again.” 

“We're not built that way,” Phil interrupted quietly, and 
with a note of reproach in his tone. 

“T am an Aust-ralian,” began Emu Bill with deliberation— 


a spear at that moment whizzed past his ear, and he ducked with 
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alacrity—“I’m an Aust-ralian, I am,” he repeated, “an’ shoot 
me fur a dingo, I’ve never gone back on a white man yet, an’ I’m 
not goin’ to now.” 

Another spear skimmed overhead. “Curse the black vermin !” 
cried Phil in desperation, “they’re trying to snipe us off from 
cover.” 

“ A’ saw whaur that ane come frae,” growled Mac, “an’ a'll 
hae the deevil’s life fur’t.” Without a word of explanation he 
suddenly rushed towards a clump of sparse brush which grew on 
the slope of the ridge; two kylies glanced past his face in quick 
succession but he never wavered in his headlong charge, and 
crashed resolutely into the copse from whence the missiles came. 

“Mac's committing sooicide, I’m off,” said Emu Bill, and his 
long legs quickly reduced the distance between him and the 
brushwood, which was now a crackling, swaying scene of 
tumultuous commotion. He had not reached it however when 
Mac appeared, flushed and triumphant, pushing before him a 
wildly struggling savage, whose arms he had pinioned in vice-like 
grips. 

“ A’ve got him!” cried he in ferocious joy. “ Gie’s a hand, 
Emu, he’s a gey ob-streperous deevil, an’ short rashuns has’na 
improved ma muscular abeelities. Ca’ canry, ye heathen, Ca’ 
canny!” he bellowed, as the writhing savage sought by various 
acrobatic artifices to escape his stern captor. 

“Good fur you, Mac,’ applauded Emu Bill, restoring the 
revolver he had drawn to its holster and reaching forward with 
no gentle hand to assist in the work of bringing in the prisoner. 

“Biled nigger is vera guid, isn’t it?” queried Mac, wiping 
the perspiration from his brow with a sigh of relief. 

“T’ve never been over fastidious, Mac, old man,” returned his 
companion, not without a shudder, “but I draw the line at 
nigger, every time. Howsomever,” continued he, “ I calc’late 
this here nig will be of considerable sarvice.” They had now 
reached the camp site where Phil was awaiting them with eager 
interest. ‘‘A’ve brocht ye anither golological speecimen, Phil, 
ma man,” announced Mac, “bit ye maun be gey carefu’ wi’ it, fur 
it bites.” 

“Hanged if I know what we're going to make of him,” said 
Phil, “but his friends seem to be anxious about his welfare. 
Have a look at the boulders on the hill, and be ready to dodge 
lively.” The dauntless pair turned, still keeping their captive 
before them, and the sight that met their gaze drew from them 
simultaneously a whistle of surprise; for from every conceivable 
position where shelter was afforded a black woolly head peered 
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out, and the crags on the side of the narrow pass were lined with 
crouching figures. 

“We've got one of their principal warriors, I reckon,” said 
Emu Bill, “and they’re wondering what we'll do with him.” 

“ We'll anchor the deevil in front the noo,” wisely decided Mac. 
“ He'll mebbe stop a spear or twa even if his freens hae nae mair 
respeck fur him than for us.” Which sage reasoning was 
quickly carried into effect, and then a council of war was held 
to determine the immediate action necessary. 

“ Only one chance is open to us, so far as I can see,” Phil began 
wearily. “Ifa message could be got out to Derby-——” 

But the Chief had again returned to consciousness, and he now 
interrupted eagerly; “Take the bearings, Phil, and correct our 
longitude. The course should be §.S.W. to Warriboo Station and 
the boundary run is not far off.” 

“ We're on the boundary run now, I calc’late,” ventured Emu 
Bill, surveying the long slope southward, “ an’ the station can’t 
be more’n fifty miles off, but the d— nigs are keeping their eyes 
on us, an’ the man would need to be mighty slick as would get 
through them.” 

The Chief raised himself on his arms, and it seemed as if the 
fever had left him. “ The longitude, Phil? ” he asked impatiently. 
* And what is the bearing to Warriboo? ” 

And the answer came: “South, south-east, and our present 
latitude makes it thirty-six odd miles away. But the blacks are 
swarming round P 

“T hev a plan,” said Emu Bill suddenly. 

“ An’ so have A!” cried Mac. With one accord they looked 
towards the captive, who was rolling swine-like among the ashes 
and sand. 

“By Jove!” said Phil, with a forced laugh as he compre- 
hended the scheme that was revolving in their minds, “I don’t 
know which of you would make the better nigger, but you are 
both ferocious-looking enough for anything.” 

“There’s naething like strategy,” grunted Mac. “The Emu 
is a guid man wi’ his gun an’ he'll better wait wi you, A’ll rin 
the blockade, an’ if the dinna shoot me at tho station afore A hae 
time tae explain, A’ll be back wi’ horses the morn.” He would 
not be deterred from his purpose, though the Chief absolutely 
refused to countenance it. “Jf a white man canna get through, 
a black ane can,” said he, stubbornly. “And wi’ a wee bit 
o’ alterashun in ma toilet A’ll sune be a respectable enough 
heathen.” 

No time was lost in making preparations. A blanket was 
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hoisted on two spears, the ends of which were deeply sunk in the 
sand, and behind this screen the bewildered prisoner was ruth- 
lessly dragged so that his watchful tribesmen might be more 
deceived by subsequent events. Then hidden by the impromptu 
curtain, the reckless Scot proceeded in his work of metamor- 
phosis, while Phil and Emu Bill created a diversion by firing 
a few random shots into the brushwood near at hand, and 
generally prospecting for blacks in all likely places of cover. 

Mac sighed regretfully as he discarded his ragged garments, 
and donned the scant bookie, or kangaroo cloak, which he wrested 
from the person of the terrified prisoner. “It’s a blessin’ the 
weather’s no cauld,” he murmured philosophically, as he began 
to smear his body liberally with charcoal dust from the fire. 
Then he squirmed as if in torment and executed a pas-de-seul. 

“Guid Heavins!” he roared, “A forgot aboot the mosquitoes ! 
Come quick, ye deevils, an’ haul them aff.” 

“ Roll in the sand, Mac,” advised the Chief from his couch ; 
but the tortured man looked at him reproachfully. “A’ll suffer 
onything,” he answered grimly, “afore A grovel like a pig.” 

His companions, however, had heard his cry, and between their 
gasps of delight at his nigger-like appearance they contrived 
to allay his sufferings by rubbing his exposed limbs with a mop 
made from the greasy hair of the captive. “Thar’s nary muskitto 
"ll come near you now,” said Emu Bill. “The smell shid kill 
"em before you hear ’em buzz.” 

“A’m a marteer,” said Mac, mournfully, “A’ll mak’ nae mair 
compleent”; and while Emu Bill completed the final details of 
the transformation, he never said a word. At last all was ready 
and Mac stood forward armed with spears and shield, a most 
noble-looking savage indeed. 

“There’s only one thing, Mac, old man,” said Phil, “ your legs 
and arms are a bit too substantial to belong to a black man, but 
if they get near enough to notice that——” 

“Spare yer compliments about ma personal adornments,” 
interrupted Mac. “ ‘There’s wan thing certain, they'll never bile 
me when they can get guid tender golologist.” 

Then the Chief gave his final directions: ‘ Keep due south,” he 
said, “until you strike the Warriboo creek. After that you know 
where to go, and God help you, my dear old comrade.” 

“Ye may depend on me comin’ back the morn,” returned Mac, 
breaking down completely as they clasped hands, “or I’ll lay 
deid on the sand.” 

“Good-bye, old man,” said Emu Bill, huskily, and Phil gripped 
his hand in silence. 
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“Hae nae fear,” spoke the redoubtable Mac, encouragingly, 
“ A’ll get throo. Ta-ta, boy. Noo watch me sprint.” With a 
bound he dashed the blanket aside, and shaking his spears trium- 
phantly as a warrior chief to the manner born, he rushed boldly 
down the hillside; while from the rocks around a medley of shrill 
calls resounded. Uttering a hearty curse, Emu Bill threw the 
fallen blanket over the struggling prisoner and promptly sat on 
him ; and Phil, seizing his rifle, stood ready to guard his comrade’s 
retreat. But no effort was made to follow Mac’s headlong course. 

“By the Howling Billy, we've done em!” shouted Emu Bill in 
a paroxysm of laughter. “They think it is our prisoner escaped ! ” 

On, on, darted Mac, his long hair streaming behind him and 
his spears brandished overhead. His was a race for men’s lives, 
and he knew it, and though weakened through long privation he 
strove by almost superhuman effort to fulfil his self-imposed task. 
His comrades watched him until he appeared a mere speck in the 
distance, making a true course to southward. ‘“ He'll do it,” cried 
Emu Bill at length, with a gasp of relief. “By the Lord, he’ll 
do it!” 

And Phil answered him: “ We may depend on that, but can 
we hold out to-night?” 

The sun had passed his meridian, the long sand slope scintil- 
lated and shone in the intense light, and the spectral heat-vapour 
enshrouding the land rose and fell like the waters of a vast ocean ; 
the deep drone of mosquitoes alone broke the deathlike stillness, 
“T guess we'll build a stockade,” said Emu Bill, thoughtfully, 
“and if we keep a big fire going it may help to frighten the 
beggars off.” 

The Chief had again relapsed into the realms of phantasies and 
was incoherently muttering to himself, and feebly moaning at 
intervals for water—and the water-bag was dry. The sweltering 
day dragged slowly to a close, and the two men on whose shoulders 
a dire responsibility lay, busied themselves in cutting down the 
treacherous brushwood growing near, and piling it round the 
camp fire, The captured savage was now made fast to a stake 
well in the open, where he kept up a continual howling and 
shrieking ; but his tribesmen were no longer seen in the vicinity ; 
they had probably gone off to interview the escaped warrior, who 
was even then speeding towards the Warriboo creek. Lingeringly 
the sun disappeared behind the rugged peaks in the west, and the 
dull shadows of night grew blacker and blacker over the desolate 
camp. The stars came out and the Southern Cross rose steadily 
in the heavens. The weary hours passed, midnight approached, 
and still no hostile sound was heard. 
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The fire blazed luridly, sending up hissing volumes of sparks 
into the murky gloom, and the narrow space enclosed by the 
fallen scrub was brilliantly illumined. “Seems like as if they 
meant to leave us alone to-night,” said Phil, nodding drowesily. 
But his companion knew better. 

“My experience of the northern tribes don’t make me expec’ 
nothin’ of the kind,” replied he; “they are wily skunks, an’ we'd 
better keep our eyes peeled an’ our ears open until sunrise.” He 
had barely finished speaking when the tension was relieved, and 
the long wail of the Ginghi rang out sharply. 

“Now we know they’re coming,” Phil said with an air of 
resignation, and he counted his cartridges, and examined the lock 
of his rifle for the twentieth time. 

The Chief was tossing about on his blanket in troubled sleep, 
and Emu Bill softly spread some branches over him; then he 
looked to see that the prisoner’s ropes were fast, and that that 
dusky individual occupied a prominent position within the rude 
enclosure. ‘“ Now,” said he, “we're ready. Fire straight, Phil, 
an’ if you'll take my advice, don’t shoot low. Stop the beggars 
if you want to live through the night.” 

With appalling yells the blacks drew near, pursuing the tactics 
of the night before, but the rising flames threw an eerie circle of 
light beyond the brushwood bulwark, and the hideous ape-like 
forms were seen immediately they came within spear throw. Then 
the rifles thundered out their deadly messages, and the air was 
filled with sharply whizzing spears. The stockade, though too 
weak to resist, deflected the poisoned barbs, and they struck wide 
and quivered in the sand. Twice the blood-thirsty band retreated 
in terror when they saw their brethren fall, yet again they 
attacked, and with their second rush they all but reached the 
frail scrub barrier. But the cartridges of the grim defenders had 
almost given out. “This rush should finish us,” Emu Bill 
announced coolly, as he peered along the sights of his rifle, and 
his companion shortly replied: “ Never say die!” 

And now vague sounds floated up from the slope below; deep 
laborious breathing mingled with the rhythmic thudding of 
horses’ hoofs. “It cannot be Mac back already!” cried Phil, 
excitedly. 

“More likely some of the black devils with stolen horses,” 
replied Emu Bill, with a reckless laugh. But they were not 
left long in doubt. A series of rifle shots crashed through the 
air, and a well-known voice was heard shouting encouragingly : 

“Haud on a wee, haud on a wee. We're comin’!” Almost 
immediately three horsemen loomed out of the darkness into the 
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fire-lit zone, and came forward at a swinging gallop. At their 
approach the besieging blacks scattered and fled madly back into 
the mountains, hastened in their flight by a well-directed volley 
from the new-comers. Foremost of the relief party was Mac, 
“niggerlike ” as he had left the camp early in the day, but with 
the black skin showing white splashes here and there where the 
colouring had rubbed off. ‘ A’m just in guid time,” he said, as 
he quickly surveyed the scene, “an a’ve brocht ye twa 0’ 
Warriboo’s boundary riders A met roundin’ up horses some 
miles back.” 

“ Some miles back!” echoed one of the stalwart horsemen with 
a laugh, “you were within five miles of the station. You're a 
daisy to run, you are.” 

The second bushman was meanwhile examining the wounded 
Chief, who lay moaning under his shroud of eucalyptus branches. 
As is not infrequently the case among station “hands,” this one 
happened to be a “bush” doctor of no mean skill. “ Snake poison,” 
he said simply, as he recognised familiar symptoms, “we'll get 
him down to the station, an’ I’ll bet he'll be all right in a few 
days.” 

“ A’s weel that ends weel,” said Mac, oracularly, “ but nae mair 
Leopolds fur me.” And for once the “ Emu” and the “ Golologist” 
echoed his sentiments. 
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Maxrcuant was a man of few memories. With the ordinary lack 
of logic of the would-be creedless, he had formulated his own 
little set of hard and fast theories, and had rejected the ten 
commandments in favour of epigrams, without any hampering 
suspicion that the heterodox kicker-over of traces usually becomes 
his own harness-maker. Amongst his minor formule was the 
conviction that the more absolutely one lived in the present the less 
irksome life was liable to be, and that consequently a good memory 
was usually a vast inconvenience to its possessor. 

“The universal belief in its advantages is one of the many 
falsehoods for which we may thank the poets,” he contended. 
“They naturally vaunt the copy of which they can make padding, 
in precisely the same way that a good grocer firmly believes that 
sand is a healthy ingredient in sugar.” 

His range of reading was extensive, but it is doubtful whether 
he admired any book-character so much as he admired Lord 
Lytton’s ‘Graves’ at the supreme moment when, drinking a glass 
of sherry to the memory of his deceased wife, that hero finds 
himself momentarily unable to recall her name. No useless 
worryings! No regrets! Marchant felt such a master-touch 
preached a counsel of perfection. 

But occasionally his philosophy, like that of greater men, failed 
him at a pinch, and one of the recollections he could not shake off 
was the intense admiration he had conceived for Philippa Carne 
the first moment he saw her. 

The office of companion was of long standing at the New House, 
dating indeed from before Jerry’s birth. Marchant’s amiability 
in the matter evoked much admiring comment from his neigh- 
bours, who wondered at him for humouring so ridiculous a whim 
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on the part of Lady Rose, and who thanked Heaven that their 
own wives were sweeter natured. Possibly their pity for him 
was a little misplaced, since it is certain that although Lady 
Rose was free to instal anyone she chose in the household, no 
power on earth could keep them there in those early days, 
unless Marchant himself were willing. A very few weeks of 
married life had convinced both that since they could not afford 
to fill the house perpetually with guests, it was advisable to 
have someone to break the monotony of the conjugal ¢éfe-d- 
téte, but he expected this some one to be possessed of more than 
negative qualities. 

“Let us show we can appreciate good looks even if we cannot 
boast of ’em. Don’t engage that Miss Mercer. I hate a down- 
trodden worm of a woman. Get a jolly go-a-head girl who has 
some fun in her.” 

“T like Miss Mercer.” This talk was one of years ago, when 
Lady Rose had not learned wisdom. “I shall engage her.” 

“Do,” said Marchant cordially. “ Foolish of me to interfere, 
but somehow—a mere fancy of mine, no doubt—somehow I don’t 
think she will stay.” 

He was right, though when pressed to explain her reasons for 
leaving so suddenly, Miss Mercer could find nothing better to 
urge than that it made her nervous to be looked at. 

“Don’t worry yourself,” said Marchant with unabated cheer- 
fulness, when Lady Rose’s annoyance threatened a quarrel. 
“Better luck next time, though I own it is curious I proved 
right. Try a brighter-looking specimen. We both hate a 
fool.” 

Miss Mercer was the first of six who came and went in rapid 
succession. Then came the seventh, who stayed. They neither 
of them cared for her; but Lady Rose, having many things to 
learn at the time of her marriage, had learned them quickly. One 
result was that she now controlled her temper. Another, that 
the companion stayed months instead of weeks. Yeta third result 
was that her eyes looked tired. 

Jerry was seven years old, and the number of his mother’s 
companions had long passed a score, when Philippa Carne applied 
for the again vacant berth. Lady Rose liked her letter mainly 
because she wrote a firm hand, and because her i-s and e-s showed 
no hesitancy as to their proper places when in conclusion she 
begged to be believed as hers sincerely. 

Marchant pointed out the attractiveness of a suppliant who did 
not urge one solitary plea in her own favour. 

“We have been rather over-done of late with girls who were 
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anxious to turn our home into a paradise. What a relief to have 
one who does not attempt the impossible! ” 

“Shall I write and ask for a photograph? She might not be 
pretty.” 

Marchant looked straight at her and laughed. 

“No, I don’t think I would trouble. Carry Mason was pretty, 
and so was Ethel Brown, but they a little, just a little over-did 
it, you know. I think we had better chance Miss Carne.” 

“ Perhaps it would be better,” said his wife with unruffled 
serenity. “ Did Miss Mason and Ethel Brown over-do it, as you 
call it? Iso seldom saw them I can hardly judge. They were 
so constantly out with you.” 

In the end, Philippa came. The hours that February morning 
chanced to be hanging heavily on Henry Marchant’s hands. 
The skaters were having it all their own way, with the result 
that he and his hunters felt equally out of it, and after he had 
spent some time in worrying his grooms, and teasing Jerry, 
he bethought himself that he might as well drive down to the 
station in time to meet the London train. 

With the first glance he caught of Philippa, he wished that 
he had brought out the new dog-cart. With the second, he 
quite shared her evident acceptance of his arrival as the ordinary 
fashion in which a guest, and consequently a companion, would 
be treated. 

“T thought I should be met. This is very kind of you,” she 
said to him. She had a deliciously unjaded voice, which put 
trivial remarks outside commonplace. 

He contrasted this taking matters for granted with the 
nervous greeting of certain of her predecessors, and approved it. 

Philippa grew equally content. 

“T don’t know whether it shows I have a bad nature,” she 
said meditatively one day to Lady Rose, “buat though I did not 
hanker after them in the desert, I find now that I love the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. 1 love the thick carpets, and the servants who 
do the thinking for you, and the never getting your clothes wet 
because the omnibuses are full.” 

“ What made you think of this?” 

Lady Rose felt some faint curiosity about this new acquaintance 
who apparently preferred sitting with her to going for long walks 
with her husband. 

Philippa laughed. 

“Mr. Marchant. We were talking about it this morning after 
breakfast when I was doing the flowers. He accused me of 
taking more trouble with those that were rarest, and that 
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led to other things. He said he liked the flesh-pots too, but 
that years ago he had learned that one could pay too much for 
them.” 

The woman, whom Henry Marchant had married for her money 
and who knew it, smiled back into the girl’s smiling eyes. 

“One could pay too much. I wonder what he meant by 
that?” 

“T don’t think he meant anything,” said Philippa, “except 
perhaps to read me a moral lesson.” 

She waited a moment. Her face reddened. 

“ That was an uncomfortable thought,” Lady Rose said, watching 
her. “This is our first real talk together. Would you rather 
tell me what it was, or not?” 

“T’'ll tell you. Iam so afraid that I am not earning my flesh- 
pots honestly. It is playing at earning my living just to be 
here happily with you. The little there really is to be done, 
in writing letters and so on, is just a pretence.” 

There was a quiver in her voice as she ceased. 

Had Lady Rose been a demonstrative woman she would have 
kissed Philippa. As it was, she merely looked out of the window. 

“T think I can set your mind at rest. What you are wanted 
for in this house is to act as an artistic buffer between Henry 
and me, and to save us from the dreariness of a conjugal téte-a- 
téte. If you can contrive to make yourself fairly happy at the 
same time, and not to jar upon either of us, it will be so much 
to the good, of course. But as to ‘ writing letters and so on,’ 
it is not at all essential. Do you understand?” 

They looked silently at each other. 

Then: “I don’t think you ought to say this to me,” Philippa 
answered bluntly. 

Lady Rose shrugged her shoulders. 

“Why not? You are not stupid, and you will find it out for 
yourself in a few days. It seemed kinder to satisfy your scruples 
now.” 

“T don’t think you ought to have said it,” Philippa replied 
obstinately. ‘And besides, it is not true. He always speaks 
most—most-——” 

“Yes? Goon. Most what?” 

“Most sympathetically whenever anyone else speaks of you, 
and to you he is the politest husband I ever met. And he—— 
Oh! I shan’t say any more if you laugh like that! I thought 
you we'e being very kind to me, and now I believe you were 
mocking all the time.” 

This ended the talk. The girl felt sore, aggrieved, almost— 
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for she was childishly young for her twenty-two years, and had 
had but scant opportunity of testing her theories—almost 
disgusted. She hated disloyalty as the blackest and most wide- 
spreading of sins, and she felt that the unsought confidence 
had placed her in a false position with regard to the master 
of the house. She took to studying him; at first, unconsciously. 
Then awoke to the fact that she was interested, and went on doing 
it, and very subtly too, or so she fondly imagined. She laid 
conversational traps which the most innocent of men could only 
have walked into open-eyed; and she devoted many hours to the 
discovery of what likings he and Lady Rose might reasonably be 
expected to hold in common. Her one idea at this time was the 
possibility of drawing them together. 

All this was the most delicate of incense to Henry Marchant. 
Neither his philosophy nor his keen wits were of the slightest 
avail when his vanity was touched. In return for the infinite 
trouble he imagined Philippa to be taking on his behalf, he 
placed her upon a wholly different plane from most of the women 
who had hitherto proved of passing interest to him, and professed 
himself for the second time in his career genuinely in love. 
Probably this was not true, but he was sincere in thinking it. 

Meanwhile Lady Rose looked on. Every now and again she 
was betrayed into a sudden bitterness, which amused Marchant, 
and greatly dismayed Philippa, in whose young experience there 
was little tolerance for moods for which she could assign no cause. 
But as a rule she was apathetically quiet. Once or twice after 
she had been alone with her boy, she found herself wishing that 
as circumstance had driven her into her present rdle, she could 
fulfil it from a sense of religion, and not from a mere knowledge 
of the uselessness of revolt. But this longing, and the pain 
of it, came to her but seldom. She was twenty years older than 
Philippa, and her husband’s age was midway between theirs. 
What more was there to be said? 

In early summer there came a day which was destined to 
remain memorable to all three of them. The weather had been 
gloriously fine for some weeks, and as Lady Tose was never 
strong enough for much walking, and cordially disliked duty-use 
of the carriage, it followed that Marchant and Philippa had had 
an unusual amount of each other’s company. 

“You will drive me up to town if you refuse to fill up some 
of these do-nothing hours for me,’ he pointed out, “and then 
what will the wife say to you, if I get through all the money 
which she and I ought to spend together next month? Take 
Jerry with us? My dear child, what a suggestion! We should 
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get into trouble at the Vicarage if his lessons were interrupted. 
What is to be the next demur ?” 

“ Lady Rose may waut me.” 

“As if I should ask you if there were any likelihood of that!” 
Marchant was hurt, almost shocked. “Naturally her wishes 
must be consulted. Go and ask her, Miss Carne. I feel 
convinced she will say, Yes.” 

Lady Rose said yes to every such request, and indeed seemed 
as determined on the subject as Marchant. Philippa imagined 
that this was so on account of what he had said about money, 
which she knew to be no idle threat; but in this she was wrong. 
In reality Lady Rose was trying the desperate expedient of 
toujours perdrix, which not one woman in ten thousand is clever 
enough to carry through. She knew her own tact and cleverness 
far outweighed Philippa’s, and trusted to monotony to prove this 
to him. She forgot to reckon with the fact that to him she 
herself was toujours perdrie also, and that her own case was one 
of longer standing. 

“T feel like Aurora Leigh,” said Philippa suddenly. ‘ Don’t 
you remember her birthday when she crowned herself with ivy? 





“*So young, so strong, so sure of God! 
So glad, I could not choose be very wise.’ 


Anyhow we know she was strong. She talked to Romney for 
hours, and she hadn’t had her breakfast! ” 

“ Why this sudden recollection? Is it your birthday?” 

“No.” 

“T believe it is. Jerry said something about its being this 
week, He saw it in one of your books. What is the real date, 
then?” 

She and Marchant were in the garden. In the air there was 
the delicious stir and murmur of happy life, for lack of which 
the noisiest city to certain ears seems dead and silent. A stretch 
of grass lay greenly at their feet, and the neighbouring lilac 
bushes perfumed the sunshine. 

At one end of the rustic bench the man was smoking lazily. 
At the other the girl sat upright, her hands loosely clasped in 
her lap. 

“Let us try putting it another way. Why isn’t it your 
birthday, Miss Carne?” 

“Oh! Because a birthday is quite different from this You 
stay awake most of the night before, and think of what happy 
times you have had in the year, and how horrid you have often 
been in exchange. I suppose most people’s birthday eves are like 
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those vigils young squires used to pass in the church before they 
received knighthood. And then next morning there is the early 
service, and the finding out afresh how many people care that 
you are alive, and are glad about it.” 

“Well?” said Marchant. 

There had been a long pause. Philippa was recalling the 
birthday three years ago that her friendship with Lewis Kennedy 
had glorified. She had played truant for the day from household 
tasks, and they had spent most of it in the unlovely precincts 
of the British Museum. Then there had been an early dinner 
at some fairy palace in Holborn, in which the viands were more 
luscious and the glass of hock more palatable than anything she 
had ever tasted, but which like a true fairy palace had transformed 
itself into an ordinary eating-house when next she passed its 
doors. After that came the struggle for the Lyceum pit, and the 
quarter of an hour spent in stage-land which the clocks were in 
league to announce as an entire evening. Heigho! 

Philippa left her reverie with a sigh, and met Henry Marchant’s 
smiling eyes. 

“Well. What comes next—presents ?” 

“Sometimes, but never many. I have never been much in the 
way of presents.” 

She answered absently. How chivalrous and bright Lewis had 
been that evening! It was drizzling slightly when they left the 
theatre, and they had nearly quarrelled as to the advisability of 
cabbing home instead of waiting for the omnibus. And then when 
she had yielded, how fraught with merriment was the discovery 
that they had eaten up their cab fare with their dinner, and that 
the only alternative to the omnibus was walking altogether. 

“To whom does the smile belong?” Marchant wanted to 
know. 

“To past birthdays,” she said promptly. “This one——” 

“ Ah, then it 7s to-day! What will you let me give you?” 

“Good wishes.” 

Marchant knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and pocketed it. 

“They shall be suitably embodied, mademoiselle. Meanwhile 
shall we have out the new chestnut, and drive in search of ivy 
crowns?” 

“To the endangering of our own? No, thank you, I don’t like 
that new chestnut. You seem to me to delight in unsafe horses.” 

“TI do. I love a thing that takes taming. But about that 
birthday wreath. I'll drive old Sultan instead, if only you will 
come.” 

“T can’t.” 
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“Why not?” 

“Too lazy.” 

Philippa wondered for the moment what it was that he 
muttered which she did not catch, and she wondered again when 
he told her later that he should expect an answer before dinner. 

“I am going out immediately afterwards,” he added. “I 
promised Borrodaile I would drop in for whist.” 

The evening was undoubtedly dreary. Lady Rose went early 
to her room with a nervous headache, and Marchant, after a leave- 
taking which was more ceremonious than usual, betook himself 
according to promise to a neighbouring squire’s. Left to her 
own devices, Philippa spent a couple of hours more or less 
unprofitably in day-dreaming, and finally went upstairs with the 
conviction that it would be pleasant to end so long a day. 

She was feeling so out of joint with present circumstances, and 
so disheartened, that there was quite a little excitement in finding 
a note on her dressing-table. 

“ These are the good wishes Mr. Marchant promisedme. How 
stupid of him not to speak them,” she thought. 
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“My pEAR Miss CaRne,—I promised you a suitable embodiment of 
my good wishes for your birthday. Unfortunately, you gave me no time 
in which to send to town, but if you will accept my own set of Ruskin in 
remembrance of the months you have passed with my wife and me, we 
should be excessively glad. I am just off to trump my partner’s best card, 
so, on the chance you may care for them, I have left the books on the 
library table.—Sincerely yours, Henry MarcuHant.” 


Philippa stared blankly at the crabbed decisive hand. Certainly 
she would not have gathered from Lady Rose’s manner that she 
had either heard of the birthday, or was anxious to mark her 
sense of its importance. But then, as the girl acknowledged 
sadly to herself, Lady Rose might mean anything without her 
being aware of it. It was very good of them both. She would 
claim the beautiful gift the first thing in the morning, and then 
thank them for their great kindness. 

While brushing her hair it occurred to her as a silly thing to 
wait. She had longed for a set of Ruskin for perhaps eighteen 
months—“ all my life,” was how she pictured it to herself—and 
here the books were in all the glory of calf waiting for her down 
twenty stairs. She could not possibly meet anyone, for although 
it was only half-past ten, the Marchants’ was an early household. 
And if she did, for of course there was a strong possibility that 
old Newton, the butler, would sit up for his master, it really 
would not matter. Philippa slipped on a white wrapper, and ran 
hastily down the stairs, 
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The library door was standing ajar, the light was full on, and 
here were the books, dear things, placed ready at the end of the 
table. 

“T am glad I came!” murmured Philippa ecstatically, and 
stooped to kiss them. 

The door clicked-to behind her. 

“So am I,” said Henry Marchant. 

There was a dead pause. 

“Whatever brought you home?” cried Philippa. “ You never 
come back from the Borrodailes’ until past midnight. Are you 
ill?” Then she suddenly recollected the white wrapper and 
loose hair, and grew angry. “I hate to be startled like this. I 
wish I had left the books until the morning.” 

“ Borrodaile was a bit off colour—seedy, I think, so we only 
played one rubber. Don’t you think you might as well wait five 
minutes, since you are here? I want to know what you did with 
yourself this evening.” 

“Nothing. Lady Rose went to bed early, and I sat and read. 
Mr. Marchant, I can’t wait five minutes. Good-night again.” 

“Well, wait one,” said Marchant blandly. “I will see that 
the window is properly latched, and then I'll carry the books 
upstairs for you.” 

He secured the window fastening, and walked to the fireplace, 
where stood his cigar box. 

“T may have one, mayn’t I, Miss Carne?” he asked, as he 
raised the lid. 

The flush on Philippa’s face deepened. Without answering 
him, she moved towards the door, and turned the handle. It 
refused to yield. She tried again; then shook it; and at last 
glanced backwards over her shoulder. 

“ Mr. Marchant, the door has stuck. Please come and undo it.” 

“T am afraid I can’t.” 

“Can’t? What do you mean?” 

“That door has a trick of sticking. My dear child, believe me 
it is best to humour it. In half an hour or so it will open all 
right.” 

“But what makes it stick? There seems no reason why it 
should,” Philippa cried incredulously. 

She shook it again, and then knelt down the better to inspect it. 

“Oh! Mr. Marchant. It is locked! And—and the key has 
gone.” 

Marchant nodded. 

“Yes, gone for half an hour. I told you the lock had to be 
humoured, and——”’ 
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Something in his face enlightened her. 

“ How dare you! Open it at once, or I'll ring the bell. I'll 
call to Newton.” 

“Tut! Tut!” said Marchant with the good-tempered tolerance 
with which he might have addressed a child. ‘ Don’t be foolish, 
and don’t make a scene about nothing at all. I will let you 
go at eleven, but it is rather hard lines that either you or I 
should be driven upstairs before then, simply because my wife 
has a headache, Come! Be reasonable, and sit down while 
I smoke this cigar. You shall give me just twenty-five minutes.” 

“ You have no right to lock the door.” 

“ Not the slightest in the world. And you have no right to be 
disagreeable about such a very simple request Call to Newton 
if you like; he is rather deaf, but I dare say he will hear you. 
Only do arrange beforehand what you are going to say to him, 
as you may possibly find some little difficulty in explaining.” 

Philippa waited a moment in order to steady her voice. She 
knew she was helpless. 

“ You will let me go at eleven, Mr. Marchant.” 

“Certainly. I give you my word.” 

The clock ticked noisily through three minutes of their silence. 

“Tam going to open this soda. Do you care for some?” 

“T am not thirsty.” 

There was another silence. Marchant stood at the farther end 
of the room. Apparently he was enjoying his cigar. 

“Aren't you getting a little tired of this comedy?” he 
suggested presently. 

“ What comedy ?” she asked briefly. 

“Oh, I don’t know its name. Sometimes it is called ‘The 
comedy of propriety,’ but one woman never cares for another 
woman’s title. Seriously now, don’t you think we might cry 
Reldche! for once in our respective réles, and treat each other 
to a little honesty? I will give you anything you like if you 
will own that you expected to find me here to-night.” 

“To find—you—here!” 

Marchant put down his cigar, and came over to her. 

“You beautiful thing, do you think I don’t know? ‘He 
creates the love to reward the love.’ How often have your 
pretty eyes pored over that, before you came here to learn 
its meaning? From the moment I put you into the cart at the 
station that first day, 1 knew what we were going to be to each 
other.” 

“To find—you—here.” 

“There! There!” said Marchant with an odd sort of exultant 
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tenderness. He was speaking very rapidly. ‘“ Does it hurt your 
pride even to admit as much as that? And the bronze of your 
hair——” 

As if the touch of her curls held an electric thrill, with the 
pressure of his finger-tips upon them he lost the last remnant 
of his self-control, and suddenly catching her to him, he kissed her. 

“Leave me alone!” cried Philippa. She wrenched herself 
free, and faced him with blazing eyes. “I hate you. I wish I 
had never seen you. There is no man I despise so much as you!” 

He was too carried away to heed her words. 

His arm was round her again, and she felt herself swaying. 
One hand was wedged by his grasp, but the other she managed 
to free, and as the eager face bent over her, she hit him full upon 
the mouth. 

“ You are a bad man,” she panted. “ Let me go.” 

At that moment there came an imperative knock at the door. 

“Hold your tongue,” cried Marchant in a hoarse whisper. 
“It is Newton.” 

He had released her and was pressing a handkerchief to his 
bleeding lip. Her ring had cut it. 

“Yes, Newton. I don’t want anything. You can go to bed.” 

“Tt is I, Henry.” 

“It is Lady Rose!” Philippa cried gladly. “Oh, Lady Rose, 
| rg 

“Hold your tongue,” Marchant said again. His hesitation 
was barely momentary. Then he unlocked the door, and flung 
it open. “Good evening, my dear. Is your head better? I 
was just saying to Miss Carne that eleven o'clock spelt bed-time.” 

“T—TI am going up,” Philippa said falteringly. 

She looked from one pale face to the other, and shivered. Her 
strength had suddenly deserted her. 

“Did you find the door had stuck that you knocked so politely ? 
Miss Carne has been complaining of the same thing.” Marchant’s 
tone was as level as usual. “I will speak to Newton about it in 
the morning.” 

His wife addressed herself to Philippa. 

“ We will go upstairs, together,” she said, and led the way. 

Marchant held the door open for them. He smiled as they 
passed him, and with the movement of his white lips the cut bled 
afresh. 

“IT must go away to-morrow. I can’t stay here. I must 
go away the first thing to-morrow.” 

Philippa broke into labouring sobs when she reached her room, 
and it was between the sobs, as she stood passively by the bed 
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on which the girl had thrown herself, that Lady Rose caught 
some such words as these. 

“It was degrading. It was dreadful. Do you”—for the 
moment she raised her flushed and tear-stained face, and eyed 
her companion suspiciously, “do you understand? Or do you 
hate me as much as I hate myself? ” 

“T understand,” said Lady Rose mechanically. “I came to 
your room to borrow your smelling-salts, and then I found this 
letter.” She touched her husband’s note which still lay open on 
the dressing-table. “Going down to you, I overheard your last 
words. Does that convince you?” 

“T must go away to-morrow,” Philippa repeated. 

Nothing was said to dissuade her, and gradually her sobs 
ceased. Presently she was able to glance again at Lady Rose, 
and this time with greater gentleness. After all it was far 
worse for her, poor woman! than it could possibly be for anyone 
else. Had she suffered these indignities before? The more the 
girl recalled of Marchant’s apparently unfailing good-temper and 
courtesy, the more she loathed him for much in his married life 
which hitherto had either seemed inexplicable, or the fault of his 
wife. That evening had put matters in a totally different aspect, 
and instinctively she felt that this later view was the true one. 
How blind she herself had been, and how much harder she must 
have made it for her! She lay lashing herself with a remorseful 
sense of selfishness, and finally put out a timid hand and touched 
the woman who was standing by her. 

“‘T am so sorry,” she whispered. 

“‘ And yet you are leaving me.” 

“Don’t you want me to?” 

“To replace you with someone I could not trust?” 

The little laugh she gave brought back the tears to Philippa’s 
eyes. 

“T’ll stay,” she said impulsively. “If you will let me, Lady 
Rose, I'll stay.” 

“ Thank you—dear.” 

The word came oddly from her unaccustomed lips, but Philippa 
sat up on the bed, and flung her arms round her. 

“He was only silly, you know,” she said to her, with an heroic 
determination to make partial amends. “ Lots of men kiss girls 
and nobody minds, and I suppose he thought I shouldn’t either.” 

Lady Rose’s second laugh stopped abruptly. 

“Ts that what you think? You are a good child,” she said, 
and went away. 


(To be continued.) 





